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The Twentieth Century: Sept.1g60 


To Our Readers 


An anti-Cartesian propos 


Picasso is almost certainly the most gifted artist still living, 
in any of the arts, a sort of universal man such as Joyce too 
might perhaps have been had he overcome the barrier of 
communication. Yet the non-critic can’t help wondering how 
much both bestride the age, and are even prophetical, by 
disintegrating common reality. In Picasso even the layman 
can find more ‘significant form’, or whatever else we like to 
call it, than in anyone else since Cézanne. Yet when one’s 
mind becomes unfixed and discursive again one oddly thinks 
of the disintegration the whole of mankind is threatened with — 
the thing that might happen next Tuesday if the wrong fool 
pressed the wrong button. This blackmail of total annihilation, 
which has become a political stock-in-trade to be trotted out in 
weekly speeches, adds an element of caricature to the tragic 
sense of life. When we read Mr K. in particular, our only 
consolation is one a child of ten would think up; from his point 
of view what is the use of dominating the world if he doesn’t 
exist and there is no mankind? Life and its term, death, are 
full enough of contradictions without this. 

The odd thing is we don’t worry too much. We still think of 
property, pensions and hospitals. The obscure evolutionary 
life-spark that has led us materially so far and that is in us 
somewhere, and pushes us ahead, may be a better guide than 
reasoning that is so self-contradictory and pregnant with 
nothingness. Even if there were speeches three times a day 
threatening the obliteration of our species, we would still want 
to go on begetting successors. 
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The Character 
of the Soviet Challenge 


Thomas Balogh 


HERE has been an almost exclusive concentration in 

Western countries on the military aspects of the Soviet 

challenge. A number of military alliances have been con- 
cluded, and a measure of co-ordination between the military 
effort of the allies has been achieved. But it is characteristic of 
the situation that none of the Western countries has taken the 
precautions in terms of civil defence and logistic preparations 
which would be necessary if they in fact believed in the reality 
of the military threat. Conventional arms are still being reduced 
and a gap is appearing in the nuclear deterrent between the 
time when bombers will be obsolete and the time when missiles 
can effectively take over. 

In the social and economic field even this limited kind of co- 
ordination is to a large extent lacking. Since 1955 the shifting 
troubles in the balances of payments of the main allies, now the 
U.K., now the U.S., have given rise to an intermittent applica- 
tion of severe monetary restrictions which have appreciably 
slowed down growth. Even in the six countries forming the 
Common Market there has been an appreciable fall in the rate 
of expansion. As Soviet and Chinese growth has accelerated in 
the last two years the gap between the two camps has appreci- 
ably narrowed. Detailed calculations undertaken by authors 
commissioned by the Joint Committee of the U.S. Congress on 
the Economic Report estimated the Russian national output of 
1955 measured in terms of American prices of that year at 
$212.4 billion.* American output in the same year and at the 
same prices amounted to $397.5 billion. The growth of the 

*Russian productive capability ought to be reckoned in terms of American 
prices if the purpose of the comparison is the relative strength of Russia 
measured from an American point of view. This means, of course, that pro- 


ducts such as food and clothing (as against automatic Hi-Fi or motor-cars), 
which are in relative abundance in Russia, will have a higher weighting 
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American real output has since been at the rate of just over 
2 per cent per annum, bringing it in terms of 1955 prices to 
$431 billion in 1959. The Russian rate of growth in the same_ + 
period has been estimated at between 7 and 9g per cent per year. 
The higher figure is based on official statistics. Investigations by 
Mr Seton of Nuffield College, Oxford, show that the tendency 
to exaggeration in the Russian indices has been steadily de- 
clining (it is the Japanese indices which have become suspect, 
and for much the same reasons as those of the Russians were 
before: they exaggerate the increases in those fields in which the 
advance was most marked). The higher figure thus might well 
represent reality. But even if we discount Russian statistics 
heavily and base ourselves on the lower rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, which is almost certainly too low, Russian production 
would have reached the level of some $280 billion in 1959. At 
this level Russian output is almost exactly equal to two-thirds 
of the current U.S. output. It seems to be increasing in absolute 
terms and at 1955 prices by something like $19 billion per 
annum. On the basis of this calculation the absolute increase in 
Russian production seems already to be about twice as large as the 
American rate of increase of some $9 billion per annum.* 

Whatever way we look at the position the Russians have 
already overtaken the Americans in the average increase in 
their production in absolute and not merely in proportionate | 


than those which are relatively scarce in Russia, because their relative price 
in America (and we are taking American prices for a basis) will presumably 
be higher than in Russia. Food, which is relatively dear in America, repre- 
sents a much larger proportion of output and consumption in Russia than in 
America, while motor-cars, which are relatively cheap in America, are 
practically unknown in Russia as a private object for consumption. This 
means, of course, that when Russian supplies of durable consumer goods be- 
gin to increase, that increase will be valued less heavily in terms of American 
prices than in terms of Russian prices, or, in other words, as the Russian 
output becomes more nearly like the American its rate of increase will seem 
to slow down when measured in terms of American prices. But this is as it 
should be, for it is obvious that it will be more and more difficult for the } 
Russians to become like the Americans once they are competing on the 
grounds on which the Americans excel. But then they may not want this, 
and so far as their military or international economic capability is con- 
cerned they do not need to approach the Americans. 

*In 1959 U.S. national income increased far more, but this was after three 
years of virtual stagnation. Even if we take Russian prices for our comparison 
the current increase at $10.7 billion is still higher than the American. And , 
this comparison is altogether absurdly biassed against the Russian per- 
formance. 
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terms. From now on the absolute discrepancy between the two 
countries’ output, and even more in output per head, wiil 
decrease at a steadily accelerating rate if the U.S. (and a fortiori 
ourselves) does not speed up its own rate of growth. The Chinese 
figures (even if we prune them mercilessly) show an even faster 
rate of growth — though the starting point is obviously very 
much lower. 

It has been suggested that the implications of this accelerating 
growth in the Soviet orbit need not disturb us. As they grow 
richer they will be more and more approaching our mode of 
life. Nor, it is said, would it be reasonable to expect that this 
rate of growth would be maintained. It was, according to some, 
helped along by the increase in numbers, by the absorption of 
rural population, and by concentrating on specially productive 
investment. Now that the Russians want adequate housing and 
better transport facilities the fury of their expansion is likely to 
be stilled. 

In my opinion these reassuring arguments are incorrect. It 
should be noted that more than half of the Russian population 
is still rural as against less than an eighth in the U.S. and less 
than a sixteenth in this country. There is still a terrific potential 
manpower reserve there. From 1963 or so onward the intact 
generations born since 1945 will begin to appear in the labour 
market. Nor is this all. The greatest relative advances in Russian 
production have been achieved while roughly a third of their 
able-bodied men were in the armed forces. The progressive 
demobilisation of upwards of 3 million must represent an 
immense addition to Soviet productive forces and a reduction 
of the drain for their maintenance. Finally, with the completion 
of their rocket programme, the highly capital-intensive indus- 
tries which have been created for it but which do not really 
correspond to economic needs — for labour is still relatively the 
least scarce of Soviet resources — will begin to relieve and help 
civilian requirements. Automation in Russia has hitherto been 
mainly a show-piece. It is likely now to become general as the 
military programmes needing electronic equipment are com- 
pleted: one cannot cumulate annihilation, but, once saturation 
point is reached, a cumulative redirection of effort becomes 
possible. Already there are basic industries — standard machine- 
tools is one — in which Russia is as productive not merely as 
Britain but even as the U.S.A., if not more so. There is no need 
to doubt the utter determination with which Russia will pursue 
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her drive towards higher productivity. The central control of 
her economy is a powerful help in this field. 

All in all, it is likely that Russian output per head will sur- 
pass that of Britain in the early 1960s and that of the U.S. in 
the mid-1970s, unless our progress is speeded up. There is no 
sign that this is realized in the West, or that any coherent 
thought is given in official circles to the problems which are 
bound to arise in consequence. It is, of course, true that actual 
Russian consumption standards will not approach ours even 
then. They lack the vast accumulated stocks of consumption- 
capital we possess. On the other hand they might (though by 
no means necessarily will) escape our relentless drive for 
psychological obsolescence, for conspicuous mass-consumption 
which robs goods of much of their capacity to satisfy. They 
might (though by no means necessarily will) achieve a better 
balance between individual and collective consumption or 
between leisure and increased disposition over goods. And what 
is perhaps more important than all this, the Soviet people will 
be aware not merely of a steady and rapid rise of their living 
standards, but also that they are part of a system in which this 
is a justified expectation for the future. There is no need to fear 
speculative attacks leading to dear money and restrictions. 

Above all, the planned system permits a much more conscious 
allocation of these increments than is possible in atomistic 
systems like our own where production is bound up with in- 
creased demand and the possibility of making a profit. Even if 
increasing quantities are allocated to consumption and con- 
sumption investment a growing quantity of resources will be 
available for foreign aid or trade. 

The puzzle really is why so little impact has been felt of this 
stormy expansion on the markets of the world. This is the more 
curious as there can be no doubt, even on the basis of Russian 
statistics, that progress in agriculture has been far slower than 
in manufactures and there are some indications that the cost of 
producing certain raw materials has increased. In the West 
exactly the opposite has happened. Raw materials and food 
cheapened relative to manufacture. Nevertheless Russian 
exports habitually contain a very large proportion of food 
and raw materials, as for instance in the case of wheat in the 
Brazilian trade treaty and crude oil in the case of India and 
Ethiopia. To some extent these sales can be, and have been 
explained away as failures in planning, as unwanted surpluses 
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which have to be disposed of at cut prices (much as the Americans 
dispose of their surplus food). Inasmuch as in large parts of the 
Soviet Union consumption is certainly not up to surfeit stan- 
dards, this, however, remains a curious fact and becomes more 
curious if we reflect that such sales must disturb a number of 
poor countries in which Russia would like to strengthen her 
influence. Apart from the oil-producing Arab area whose oil 
revenues must be affected, the decline in the price of wheat 
must be awkward for all Mediterranean countries. So long as 
the Americans were alone responsible for dumping this could 
be well exploited by the Russians. It is, to say the least, odd 
that they should go into the business themselves, especially on 
such a flimsy and unnecessary basis. The story is made more 
complicated still by the rumours that vast dust storms have 
been blowing around in the Balkans, ruining the crops, and are 
coming from the virgin areas of the Russian steppes which have 
been ploughed up by Mr Khrushchev’s orders. 

Should this story be authenticated, the policy of Mr Khrush- 
chev would be even more incomprehensible than it already is. 
It would mean that at a juncture when the terms at which he 
can exchange industrial produce against raw materials and food 
are about as good as they have ever been, apart from the great 
depression, Mr Khrushchev deliberately prefers to court the risk 
of natural disaster by ploughing up semi-arid steppe in order 
to maintain the traditional Marxist attitude to foreign trade 
and not to exchange food from uncommitted countries against 
his own industrial produce. On the most orthodox canons of 
economics Russia ought now to be an important exporter of 
industrial produce and an importer of primary goods. Neither 
Russian policy nor the reaction in what might still be regarded 
as orthodox circles in the non-Soviet world can be explained 
on a rational basis. The extent of the differences in these 
relative costs is quite remarkable. According to the E.C.E. 
the man-hour requirements in the relatively favoured areas of 
the Ukraine for producing wheat are about 2-5 times, of meat 
about 6-15 times, and of sugar almost 4-6 times higher than 
in the U.S. All such comparisons are difficult to interpret. And 
in this case they might be suspect because they have been used 
by Mr Khrushchev for propaganda purposes. Still there can be 
no doubt that a vast discrepancy is being built up. Obviously, 
the use of fertilizers and machines, of capital, is responsible for 
a large part of this discrepancy; but nothing like the whole. 
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The man-hour requirements of machine tools, on the contrary, 
are according to Professor Melman, who investigated that 
industry for the O. E. E. C., considerably less than in the U.S. 

Thus even if Russia paid several times the world price for 
sugar she could displace non-Soviet exports with great profit to 
herself in procuring food and raw materials. 

With every year that passes the attractiveness of foreign 
trade for Russia increases by between 4 and 5 per cent. This 
means that in the relatively short space of between 15 and 17 
years the attractiveness of imports would double. Experience 
shows that such forecasts rarely come off. The Russians might 
change their investment policy, which still keeps agriculture on 
a relatively short leash, and thus improve the comparative costs 
of agriculture, or they might begin to trade. 

The arguments that the uncommitted world would be ex- 
posed to Russian caprice will sound less and less convincing as 
the extent of the trade of Russia increases and Russia is more 
and more dependent on the reliability of foreign supplies. As 
her trade expands she would come to depend on goodwill too. 
Thus the very arguments which are now advanced to discourage 
uncommitted areas from trading with Russia might later on 
bounce back and strengthen the Soviet case, and thus dis- 
credit us and our propaganda. 

On the other hand, one possible reason for the Russians’ 
reticence in trade, i.e. that they would become too dependent on 
vulnerable supplies, would steadily diminish in plausibility 
and impact as Russian influence in the non-committed areas 
increased. It is one thing to be dependent on supplies origina- 
ting in a country under the thumb of the State Department and 
quite another to exchange goods at vast mutual profit with Dr 
Castro or M. Sekou-Touré. The opening of trade with such 
marginal areas would be quite sufficient to act as a magnet to 
others and thus set in train a pressure on our terms of trade. 
The fact that monetary control and the agrarian technical 
revolution now going on in the fully developed rich countries 
of the non-Soviet orbit tend to worsen the terms of trade of the 
poor non-committed countries plays into the Communist 
hands. In some sense Mr Khrushchev has no more dependable 
ally than Dr Jacobssen and the International Monetary Fund. 
Unless we can consciously adapt our trading system to meet the 
Russian challenge, Soviet influence in the poor areas of the world 
is bound to grow. 
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The reason for the refusal to trade might have been not so 
much an irrational determination to keep to the Marxist price- 
system, though that might have played an important part, but 
also the desire to get on as quickly as possible with the building 
up of the industrial capacity of the country. Inasmuch as 52 
per cent of the population is still rural, more than four times 
as much in America, and the whole of the industrial output 
might be required to strengthen the Russian industrial struc- 
ture itself, the limits on the rate of expansion might account for 
the present policy. This is unlikely, but still quite possible. 
If so, every month that passes in which industrial capacity is 
increased represents a step forward to the point where surplus 
industrial capacity in this sense will be available. At that point 
our experience of Russian commercial capabilities will change 
with as great an abruptness as our view about Russian techno- 
logical ability had to be changed with the explosion of the 
H-bomb and the successful launching of the Sputnik. On 
any present indication this point of time cannot be far 
away. 

In view of this threat the present Government policy of the 
U.S., and more particularly of the U.K.., is difficult to understand, 
quite apart from its fatal implications on our influence in the 
poor areas of the world where the West is in any case suspect. 
The Federal Reserve Board has just brought the U.S. upswing 
to a standstill and the Bank of England is about to imitate its 
example. All criticism of such policies is sharply rebuked as 
partisan at a juncture when only a complete understanding 
between all political parties would be required to secure the 
acceptance of a coherent policy, embracing both wages and 
profits on the one hand and investment on the other, which 
could safeguard the Western rate of growth without exposing 
us to price instability with its inevitable political reaction 
towards restrictive policies. As it would take several years to 
re-allocate our productive resources, and as all that time the 
Russians would be on our heels, there is little time now left. 
Otherwise the readjustment will be forced on us when our terms 
of trade are already worsening. Few democracies if any have, 
however, shown themselves capable of readjustment, which 
implies an appreciable actual cut in the standard of life of the 
masses. And that might well be required if we do not wake up 
in time. If the challenge of the Soviet is insidious rather than 
open, it is the more deadly. 
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America and the Affluent 
Society 


The following is part of an interview with Professor F. K. 
Galbraith, broadcast in the European Service of the B BC on 
July 14th, 1960. The interviewer was T. R. Fyvel. 
We print it as we feel Galbraith’s views serve to illustrate 
and comment on the article by Mr Balogh. It might not 
otherwise have come to the notice of our readers. [Ep.] 


Fyve.: Mr Galbraith, your books on American Capitalism and 
The Affluent Society are, I’m sure, very expertly written econ- 
omic studies, but they contain one apparently very simple 
thesis which has powerfully caught the imagination of your 
readers, certainly in this country. It concerns what you’ve 
termed the affluent society, and it is this: that the big pro- 
ducers of consumer goods, from cars to household gadgets, 
have discovered in modern advertising an enormously 
powerful technique for creating and increasing the wants for 
their products; and, as this technique is always employed on 
behalf of privately-produced goods for personal consumption 
and not on behalf of essential public services, this has created 
a distortion, an unbalance in modern society, so that even 
such obvious wants on which everybody agrees, as good 
hospitals and schools and a well-trained and well-paid police 
force, tend to fall behind. Now, when advertising is running 
at a rate of twelve billion dollars a year, as it is in the United 
States, this unbalance becomes very apparent. If one can 
here simplify at all — along what lines for political action can 
you see a way in which this unbalance of modern society can 
be redressed ? 

Ga.sralrTH: First of all, let me say this, that I regard advertising 
merely as a result rather than a cause — that is, when people 
are relatively well supplied with goods, they’re not 
immediately persuaded of what they need. I mean, my 
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parents and grandparents, who lived on a rather small farm 
in Canada, knew perfectly well what they wanted, and they 
weren’t subject to any persuasion by advertising. But with 
higher incomes and more goods, then wants become less 
certain and more subject to response to advertising; and 
advertising grows in response to this. So I would think that 
advertising should probably be regarded as an aspect, as an 
offshoot, as a consequence of affluence, of relatively high 
living standards. As to the remedy, I for that reason am 
rather reluctant to suggest, for example, that one should 
limit advertising, put a ban on it, or tax it, and of course this 
is not something for which you would get an overwhelming 
amount of newspaper support. I have been inclined to think 
that at first a clearer understanding of the problem will 
itself be corrective. ... Particularly since the war in the 
United States, we’ve had a doctrine that the Government was 
somehow a pervasive and evil thing which was gobbling a 
large share of resources, and I think that something was 
accomplished just by proving that even the reverse is 
probably the case. I also have great hopes that a more 
liberal attitude towards public finance will do a great deal to 
correct this situation and I’ve argued, and I’ve been in 
trouble with some of my liberal friends — liberal in our sense 
of the term - over my advocacy of a much greater use of 
commodity taxation, including sales taxes. 

Fyve.: Would you say that if the ordinary citizen is continu- 
ously subjected to high-pressure advertising, suggesting he 
should buy this or that, that there is a limit to the amount of 
income tax one can put on him without making him feel very 
unhappy? 

GaLBRAITH: Well, this may be so. I would not, however, think 
of commodity taxes, sales taxes — the equivalent of the 
purchase tax which you employ here, of course — as a substi- 
tute for the income tax. But the very fact that people are 
subject to persuasion, that their wants are not immediately 
evident to them, means that the importance of additional 
goods, or their price, is not the most important issue. There- 
fore, I would see no harm in taxing television sets, or taxing 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, even for that matter taxing 
restaurant meals and food in order to have better schools, 
better streets, better communities. And I so argue. 

Fyve.: In other words, you think the essential thing is to 
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transfer another few per cent of the gross national income to 
the State? 

Ga.sraltH: Absolutely, yes. And I must say I don’t hold with 
this notion that this is an illiberal act. I’m completely per- 
suaded that schools, and good community facilities, are 
liberating influences. As a matter of fact I must tell you, Mr 
Fyvel, that the clear and present danger to my liberty is 
that I am caught every once in a while, imprisoned in 
automobile traffic jams. I don’t get put into jail, I just keep 
getting caught in the same place in the street for several 
half-hours at a time. 

FyveL: Yet one has often heard that in the United States 
the building of streets and highways is keeping up with 
automobile production, whereas in this country we’ve been 
turning out millions of cars and not building the roads for 
them... 

Ga.sralTH: Well, I should think perhaps in that case that our 
inter-city highways are doing not badly, and some of us, 
indeed, have felt that in recent years we’ve overspent on 
highways as compared with some other things. Of course our 
cities are still terribly, terribly congested, and indeed I’m not 
at all sure that there’s any remedy in street building, because 
you enlarge the streets, and improve the traffic through the 
cities, and the automobiles swarm in, and take it up. There’s 
this kind of an automotive Malthusianism — the automobiles 
always press on the available land space in our case. 

Fyve.: Your views on the affluent society have recently been 
much featured in the current debate between the Left and 
Right wings in the British Labour Party. A prominent 
Labour publicist, Mr Richard Crossman, has declared in a 
recent pamphlet that the distortions in the affluent society 
can only be corrected by nationalization — by taking indus- 
tries into public ownership. What would you say about that ? 

GALBRAITH: Well, I’ve been buried in Switzerland for the last 
four months, writing a book, and I only settled down this 
week to read this debate. I would certainly say that Dick 
Crossman is wrong in his conclusion, because nationalization 
— we certainly do have this imbalance between our private 
services and our public services, and of course in the United 
States — nationalization is not in prospect, not in issue. There 
is no party, or even there is no part of a party, defending it. 
So we must, if we’re going to correct it, do it by fiscal means, 
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by taxation. And if Dick Crossman is right in claiming that it 
can only be done by nationalization, we’re in very bad shape. 
But I just don’t think this is the case. I think that the will to 
levy taxes and make resources available for public use is 
something that can be exploited very much more than so far. 

FyveL: To turn to another subject. The Soviet leaders are 
always talking about catching up and overtaking the United 
States. In your conversations with leading personalities in 
Russia, did you get the impression that they visualized this 
‘catching up’ in terms of an unlimited flow of consumer goods 
in American style — from cars and traffic jams to all the 
refinements of American packaging ? 

GALBRAITH: Well, let me quickly say that I’m not a Russian 
expert, and I don’t know whether I should really claim to 
have talked with a very large number of the leading personali- 
ties. I just spent a month there, visiting Russian intellectuals 
and economists. I think the quick answer to your question is 
yes, that the Russians do interpret the catching up with the 
U S very largely in terms of catching up with the U S in the 
production of consumer goods, and the production of the 
underlying capital base. No doubt about it. I could tell a 
story about that. I was talking with one Russian economist, 
and he put the question to me which is put to quite a number 
of visiting American economists — well, what’s your view, do 
you think we will catch up? And I put what I interpret to be 
my best appearance of mock horror on my face, and I said, 
well, you’re not going really to try to do that, ar@éyou? Look, 
for example, at the automobile traffic here in Moscow; it’s 
almost as much as your life is worth to cross the street. Now if 
you multiply the number of automobiles by ten, which would 
bring Moscow about abreast of New York in automobile 
population, the city will be unlivable. It seems to me that 
rather than trying to catch up, you should learn by our 
mistakes. So he looked at me quizzically for a minute, and 
said, well, do you think we’ll catch up with you in everything 
but automobiles ? 

Fyve.: Do you think that in this way the Russians will also 
entangle themselves among all the endless ramifications of 
producing consumer goods without limit ? 

Ga.sraitu: I don’t want to be too selfish or highbrow about 
this. There are an awful lot of consumer goods that are 
extremely agreeable, and I must tell you that I make use of a 
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great many of them myself. I believe the other day somebody 
referred to me as the new St Francis — well, if St Francis knew 
my general mode of living, he would be quite surprised to 
discover who the new St Francis is. Now let me hasten to say, 
however, that this problem has changed as goods become 
abundant. And all I have argued is, that as they become very 
abundant, the urgency of getting more becomes less. I would 
think that in the present state of Russian living that you can 
make a very good argument for a very rapid increase in 
living standards there. The allotment of housing space is still 
minuscule, the standards of housing construction are not very 
good. Public services, public transportation — these seem to 
me very good, but the food, the fare, is still rather plain and 
expensive, and the clothing is still rather limited and austere; 
so I can imagine that there is a very good case for the 
Russians, living in a world where others have a much higher 
standard of living, making a very strong bid for increased 
output of consumer goods. 

Fyve.: To turn to another subject — aid to underdeveloped 
countries. Looking at it from Europe, one feels that a fairly 
large sum of foreign aid has in the U S become like a sort of 
permanent item in the budget, like a permanent, almost self- 


imposed penalty for affluence. ... Do you feel that ordinary 
Americans regard this as something that must go on and on 
for ever? 


GALBRAITH: Well, for ever is of course a very long time, but I 
must say I do think that people of compassion and goodwill, 
who, I think, are in the majority in the United States — I hope 
so — do regard the obligation to help out the less fortunate 
countries as something which they have more or less per- 
manently assumed, yes. ... It would be very hard to attest, 
to ascertain the motives that lie behind the American aid 
programme, but some of it is, I’m sure, simply compassionate, 
the feeling that other people are poor, and we’re quite well 
off, and that there’s some sort of a moral and ethical obliga- 
tion to do something about this difference. Some of it, of 
course, is calculated a great deal in strategic terms; as some- 
one has said, the fear of Communism in our time is one of the 
great supports to the golden rule. The third thing is, I suspect, 
among many of us, that there’s a slight sense of uneasiness, 
that we should be relatively speaking so well off (there are, 
parenthetically, I hasten to say, a good many poor people in 
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the US) but that most of us should be so comparatively 
speaking well off, and the Indians, and the Pakistanis, and 
the South Americans should be by contrast so poor. 
And there’s a feeling that the foreign aid programme serves 
as a useful solvent to this problem; people can feel that 
they’re at least doing something. I have always thought this 
last motivation was quite strong. 

Fyve.: Now that the countries of Western Europe have in the 
last five years or so also made considerable economic ad- 
vances, a number of plans are talked about by which the 
United States and Canada together with the countries of 
Western Europe should engage in new schemes of joint aid — 
it’s almost as if aid to Asia and Africa was one of the factors 
which held the Western countries together, just as defence 
was another. Now, could you foresee this developing into a 
really permanent arrangement? 

Ga.srRalTH: I would certainly think this would be very much 
to be desired. You know, I really think that if we face it, one 
of the few things of an encouraging sort that have happened 
since World War Two is some feeling of obligation, some 
sense of sharing as between the rich countries and the poor 
countries. And to the extent that this sense of obligation can 
be developed and institutionalized, and to the extent that it 
takes the form of a partnership between the participants, rich 
and poor, I would think it a most desirable development, and 
I would even go so far as to say that I think this factor of 
uniting people is rather greater here than in the case of 
defence — the purposes are a good deal less ambiguous. 

Fyve.: And one last question in connection with this. From 
what you’ve seen in Europe, do you feel that the more 
affluent European countries — with Western Germany an 
example that comes to mind — could do more in an organized 
way and within an international framework in participating 
in aid to the underdeveloped countries ? 

GALBRAITH: Well, this is an interesting question, isn’t it? There 
are always attitudes about countries as stereotypes. The 
Americans, my own countrymen, always have a strained and 
uneasy feeling about being too well off. Englishmen, by 
contrast, have been able over the years to get a deeply built- 
in sense of their own poverty. It’s been quite possible for the 
English standard of living to go up at a very rapid rate, but 
with the diminution of Empire and power, they somehow 
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interpret this into a great misfortune. The case of Germany — 
well, the Germans always for many years had a certain 
capacity for self-pity. The truth of the matter is, if we face it, 
that we’ve all, these last fifteen years, been doing extremely 
well — Americans perhaps a little better than the rest. But this 
has been the period of the great European renaissance too. 
This being so, if we think of the rich countries as having some 
compassionate obligation to the poor countries, we’re all in 
it together, aren’t we? However, I would make one thing 
very clear — I think this is a mistake that’s made in the U S - 
the US has certainly been taking a leading role in the 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries, to the poor lands, 
but it hasn’t been a sole role. The amount, for example, that 
the French have invested in Africa has been very large, and 
there’s some calculations which suggest that the French 
assistance to the African countries in per capita terms has been 
rather greater than that of the Americans in overseas invest- 
ment. The United Kingdom has carried on a large number 
of responsibilities of a rather different sort, and the Canadians 
have made their special contribution to the Colombo Plan, 
and so forth. So that if we talk about the Western European 
countries participating more fully, this is only a stepping up 
of something that is already under way, and it would be 
quite wrong for anybody, American or otherwise, to assume 
that this is a task that is now being performed exclusively by 
the United States. 


The Romanesque Renaissance 


Simone Weil 


Simone Weil wrote this essay, under the title ‘En quoi con- 
siste l’inspiration occitanienne ?’, in the south of France during 
the war. It appeared in a special number of Les Cahiers du Sud 
(Marseille, February, 1943) devoted to the ‘LeGénie d’Oc’, and 
has been reprinted in Ecrits historiques et politiques (Gallimard). 
We have used the words Languedoc and Languedocian in some 
places where land of Oc and occitanian would be the literal trans- 
lation. Languedoc, one of the old provinces of France, was so 
called because the word for ‘yes’ in its language (langue) was 
‘oc’, instead of the ‘oil’ (later ‘owi’) of central and northern 
France. But the civilization d’Oc, of which Simone Weil writes, 
ceased to exist before the country became a French province. 
It covered a wider and less clearly defined area, roughly from 
Toulouse and Perpignan to the lower Rhone. It was destroyed 
in the early thirteenth century, as a result of the crusade 
against the Cathar religion which flourished on its soil. 


HY dwell upon the past, instead of directing one’s 

\ \ thoughts to the future? If people are turning, for the 
first time in hundreds of years, to contemplate the past 

is this because we are weary and close to despair? Indeed we 
are so; but there are better grounds for contemplating the past. 
For several centuries we had lived upon the idea of progress. 
To-day, suffering has almost eradicated that idea from our 
minds. So nothing now prevents us from seeing that it is not 
founded in reason. It was believed to be linked with the scientific 
conception of the world, though it is contradicted by science, as 
also by authentic philosophy. The latter follows Plato in teach- 
ing that the imperfect cannot give rise to the perfect or the less 
good to the better. The idea of progress is the idea of the gradual 
coming to birth, in the course of time, of the better from the 
less good. Science demonstrates that an increase of energy can 
come only from an external source of energy; that a trans- 
formation of low-grade energy into high-grade energy only 
takes place in virtue of at least an equivalent transformation of 
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high-grade energy into low-grade. The descending movement 
is always a condition of the ascending. Spiritual things are 
controlled by an analogous law. We cannot be made better 
except by the influence upon us of what is better than we are. 

What is better than we are cannot be found in the future. The 
future is empty and is filled by our imagination. Our imagina- 
tion can only picture a perfection on our own scale. It is just as 
imperfect as we are; it does not surpass us by a single hair’s 
breadth. We can find something better than ourselves in the 
present, but mixed with the mediocre and the bad; and our 
discriminative faculty is as imperfect as ourselves. The past 
offers us a partially completed discrimination. For, since it is 
only the eternal that time cannot harm, the mere passing of 
time effects a certain separation between what is eternal and 
what is not. Our attachments and our passions do not so thickly 
obscure our discrimination of the eternal in the past as in the 
present. This is true above all for the past which is temporally 
so dead that it offers no food for our passions. 

The highest piety is a patriotic attachment to a dead country. 
No one can feel any hope of reviving this land of Oc. Alas, it 
was too thoroughly killed. Such piety is no threat to the unity 
of France, as some people have feared. Even admitting, though 
it is doubtful to say the least, that the truth may be withheld if 
it is dangerous for one’s country, there is no need for it in this 
case. The Languedoc which is dead and which merits our tears, 
was not France. But the inspiration we can find in it has nothing 
to do with European territorial divisions. It has to do with our 
destiny as men. 

Outside Europe, there exist age-old traditions which offer us 
inexhaustible spiritual treasures. But the contact with these 
treasures should not so much prompt us to try to assimilate 
them as they are, unless we have a special vocation for it, but 
rather it should stimulate us to seek for our own particular 
source of spirituality; the spiritual vocation of ancient Greece 
is Europe’s own vocation, and this it is which came to flower 
and fruit, in the twelfth century, in the piece of land where we 
now are. 

Every country of pre-Roman antiquity had its vocation, its 
revelation referring, not exclusively but mainly, to one aspect of 
supernatural truth. For Israel, it was the oneness of God, which 
became a fixed obsession. For Mesopotamia it is no longer 
possible to say what it was. For Persia, it was the opposition and 
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struggle between good and evil. For India, the identification, 
through mystic union, of God and the soul when it has reached 
the stage of perfection. For China, it was God’s%pecific mode of 
operation, the divine non-action which is plenitude of action, 
the divine absence which is plenitude of presence. For Egypt, it 
was charity to one’s neighbour, expressed with a never-surpassed 
purity; above all, it was the immortal bliss of saved souls after 
a just life, and salvation by assimilation to a God who had lived, 
suffered, died a violent death, and become, in the other world, 
the judge and saviour of souls. Greece both received Egypt’s 
message and had a revelation of her own: it was the revelation 
of human misery, of God’s transcendence, of the infinite distance 
between God and man. 

Haunted by this distance, Greece worked solely to bridge it. 
This was what made her whole civilization. Her mystery 
religion, her philosophy, her marvellous art, that science which 
was her own invention, and all the branches of it, these were all 
so many bridges between God and man. Except for the first, we 
have inherited all of them. We have built them up much higher. 
But we believe now that they were made to live in. We are 
unaware that they are only there to be passed across; we do not 
know, if we crossed over, whom we should find on the other 
side. 

In the minds of the best of the Greeks there dwelt the idea of 
mediation between God and man, of mediation in the descend- 
ing movement by which God seeks man. This is the idea 
expressed in the notion of harmony, of proportion, which is at 
the centre of all their thought, all their art, all their science, and 
of their whole conception of life. When Rome began brandish- 
ing her sword, Greece had only just started fulfilling her 
vocation as builder of bridges. 

Rome destroyed every vestige of spiritual life in Greece, as in 
all the countries she subdued and reduced to the condition of 
provinces. With one exception. Unlike those of the other coun- 
tries, Israel’s revelation had been essentially a collective one, 
and therefore much cruder but also much more resistant; it 
alone was able to withstand the pressure of the Roman terror. 
Under this shield there germinated a little of the Greek spirit 
which had survived on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
So, after three barren centuries, amid the burning thirst of so 
many peoples, there sprang up the fount of perfect purity. The 
idea of mediation achieved full realization, the perfect bridge 
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was seen, divine Wisdom became visible, as Plato had hoped, to 
mortal eyes. In this way the Greek vocation was perfected by 
becoming the Christian vocation. 

For a long time this affiliation, and consequently the true 
mission of Christianity, was prevented from appearing. First by 
its Jewish surroundings and by the belief in the imminent end of 
the world, a belief which was nevertheless indispensable for the 
spreading of the message; and later, and much more, by its 
status as official religion of the Roman Empire. The Beast was 
baptized, but this sullied the baptism. Fortunately the Bar- 
barians came and destroyed the Beast, bringing a new, fresh 
blood and traditions from afar. By the end of the tenth century 
stability and security were restored, and Byzantine and oriental 
influences could circulate freely. Then the Romanesque civiliza- 
tion arose. The churches, the sculpture, the Gregorian melodies 
of that time, the few frescoes that remain to us from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, are unique in almost equalling the art 
of Greece for grandeur and purity. This was the true Renais- 
sance. The Greek spirit was reborn in the Christian form which 
is its truth. 

A few centuries later came the other, the false Renaissance, 
which is called by that name to-day. It had a point of equili- 
brium at which the unity of the Greek and the Christian spirit 
was felt. But very soon it produced humanism, which consists in 
treating the bridges bequeathed to us by the Greeks as if they 
were permanent habitations. People thought that they could 
turn away from Christianity towards the Greek spirit, although 
the two are in one and the same place. From then onwards, the 
spiritual element in the life of Europe has diminished until it 
has almost shrunk to nothing. To-day, in the grip of affliction, 
we feel a loathing for the process which has led to the present 
situation. We vilify and would reject that humanism which was 
developed by the Renaissance, the eighteenth century, and the 
Revolution. But by doing that, so far from raising ourselves, we 
are throwing away the last faint, confused image that remained 
to us of man’s supernatural vocation. 

Our present distress is rooted in that false Renaissance. 
Between the true Renaissance and the false, what had hap- 
pened ? 

Many crimes and errors. Perhaps the decisive crime was the 
murder of this country of Languedoc on whose soil we are now 
living. We know that it was in several ways the centre of the 
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Romanesque civilization. The moment when it perished was 
also the moment when the Romanesque civilization came to an 
end. 

At that time there was still a living link with those millenary 
traditions which to-day we are painfully trying to rediscover, 
the traditions of India, Persia, Egypt, Greece, and perhaps 
others as well. The link was cut in the thirteenth century. 
Europe was open in those days to every spiritual current from 
outside. Lamentable though the crusades may have been, they 
were at least really accompanied by a mutual exchange of 
influences between the combatants, an exchange to which 
indeed the Arabs contributed more than Christianity did. Thus, 
they were infinitely superior to our modern colonial wars. After 
the thirteenth century Europe withdrew into herself and soon 
her only excursions out of her own territory were for destruc- 
tion. Lastly, there were present at that time the seeds of that 
which we call to-day our civilization. They were buried again 
until the Renaissance. And all these things, the past, the out- 
side world, the future, were all bathed in the supernatural light 
of Christianity. The supernatural did not mix with the profane, 
did not overwhelm it, did not attempt to destroy it. Leaving 
the profane intact, the supernatural thereby retained its purity. 
It was recognized as the origin and the destination. 

The Gothic Middle Ages, which began after the destruction 
of Languedoc, were an essay in totalitarian spirituality. The 
profane as such had no rights any more. This lack of proportion 
is neither comely nor just; spirituality is necessarily degraded 
by becoming totalitarian. That is not what Christian civiliza- 
tion is. Christian civilization is the Romanesque civilization, 
which disappeared prematurely by assassination. It is infinitely 
painful to think that it was the Church who handled the weapons 
of this murder. But what is painful is sometimes true. It may be 
that in those early years of the thirteenth century Christianity 
was faced with a choice. She made an evil choice. She chose evil, 
and the evil bore fruit and now we are suffering evil. Repent- 
ance means going back to the moment which preceded the 
wrong choice. 

The essence of the Languedocian inspiration is identical with 
that of the Greek inspiration. It consists in the understanding of 
force. This understanding goes only with supernatural courage. 
All that we mean by courage is included in supernatural courage, 
and also in addition something which is infinitely more pre- 
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cious. But to cowards supernatural courage appears like weak- 
ness of soul. To understand force is to recognize that it is almost 
absolutely supreme in this world, and yet to reject it with 
loathing and contempt. This contempt is the other face of the 
compassion which goes out to everything that is exposed to the 
ravages of force. 

It is in the conception of love that this rejection of force 
reaches its fulfilment. In Languedoc, chivalrous love was the 
same thing as Greek love, although this identity is masked by 
the very different rdéle played by woman. But it was not con- 
tempt for woman that led the Greeks to honour love between 
men, which to-day is something base and vile. They equally 
honoured love between women, as is seen in Plato’s Banquet and 
in the example of Sappho. What they were thus honouring was 
nothing other than impossible love. Consequently, it was nothing 
other than chastity. Owing to the too great licence of manners, 
there was practically no obstacle to sexual indulgence between 
men and women, whereas every well-ordered soul was inhibited 
by shame from contemplating an indulgence which the Greeks 
themselves qualified as unnatural. When Christianity and the 
high purity of manners introduced by the Germanic peoples 
had placed between man and woman that barrier which was 
lacking in Greece, they became for one another objects of 
Platonic love. The sacred tie of marriage was an obstacle 
equivalent to that provided by identity of sex. The authentic 
troubadours had no more taste for adultery than Sappho and 
Socrates for vice; what they aspired to was impossible love. 
To-day, we can only think of Platonic love in the form of 
chivalrous love; but indeed it is the same love. 


The essence of this love is expressed in some marvellous lines 
of The Banquet: 


‘The most important point is that in his dealing with gods 
and men Love never inflicts any injustice nor suffers one. For 
whatever he may suffer, it is not because he is forced, since 
force never touches Love. And when he is active he never 
employs it; for everyone willingly obeys Love in everything. 
According to the laws of the royal city, when consent is freely 
granted by both parties it is just.’ 


Everything that is subjected to the contact of force is defiled, 
whatever the contact. To strike or to be struck is one and the 
same defilement. The chill of steel is equally mortal at the hilt 
and at the point. Whatever is exposed to the contact of force is 
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liable to degradation. Everything in the world is exposed to the 
contact of force, with only one single exception, which is love. 
Not natural love, like that of Phaedra or Arnolphe, which is 
slavery and tends to constrain; but supernatural love, which in 
its truth goes directly to God and descends again directly, 
united with the love God bears towards his creation; which 
always goes directly or indirectly to the divine. 

In chivalrous love, the object was a human being; but it is not 
covetousness. It is simply a patient attention towards the loved 
person and an appeal for that person’s consent. The word merci 
by which the troubadours designated this consent is very close 
to the notion of grace. Such a love, in its plenitude, is the love 
of God through the person loved. In this land, as in Greece, 
human love was one of the bridges between man and God. 

In Romanesque art there shines the same inspiration. The 
architecture, although it borrowed a form from Rome, has no 
regard for power and force, but solely for balance; whereas 
there is a certain taint of power and pride in the thrust of Gothic 
spires and lofty pointed arches. The Romanesque church is 
suspended like a balance around its point of equilibrium, a 
point which is real although there is nothing to show where it is. 
This is what is needed to enclose that cross which was a balance 
on which Christ’s body counter-balanced the universe. The 
sculptured figures are never people; they never play a réle; they 
are not aware they are being looked at. Their pose is dictated 
solely by feeling and architectural proportion. Their awkward- 
ness is a nakedness. Gregorian chant slowly rises until, at the 
moment when it seems to be gaining assurance, the ascending 
movement is broken off and goes down; the ascending move- 
ment is always conditioned by the descending. The source of all 
this art is grace. 

The poetry of the Languedocian civilization has a few flaw- 
less achievements where its purity is comparable to that of 
Greek poetry. In Greek poetry sorrow was expressed with such 
purity that there shone from the depths of an unalloyed bitter- 
ness a perfect serenity. Some of the troubadours’ verses were 
able to express joy in a manner so pure that there shone through 
it a piercing grief, the inconsolable grief of the finite creature. 


Quand je vois l’alouette mouvoir 

De joie ses ailes contre le rayon, 

Comme elle ne se connait plus et se laisse tomber 
Par la douceur qui au coeur lui va.... 
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(When I see the lark clap her wings with joy against the sun- 
beam, how she loses herself and falls by the sweetness which 
goes to her heart. . . .) 


After this country had been destroyed, English poetry carried 
on the same note, and there is nothing of comparable delight in 
the modern languages of Europe. 

The Pythagoreans said that harmony or proportion is the 
unity of contraries, gua contraries. There is no harmony if the 
contraries are brought together forcibly, nor if they are mixed; 
the point of unity has to be found. Without ever doing violence 
to one’s soul, without ever seeking either consolation or suffer- 
ing, to contemplate the thing, whatever it is, that rouses emo- 
tion, until one arrives at the secret point where sorrow and joy 
reach the point of purity where they are one and the same 
thing; that is the essential virtue of poetry. 

Public life also, in this country, was conducted in the same 
spirit. Liberty was loved. Obedience was loved no less. The 
unity of these two contraries is the Pythagorean harmony in 
society. But harmony is only possible between things that are 
pure. 

Purity in public life means the completest possible elimina- 
tion of everything which is force, that is to say, of everything 
collective, of everything which proceeds from the social beast, 
as Plato called it. The social beast alone possesses force. It 
exerts it as a crowd, or deposits it in certain men or in one man. 
But law, in itself, possesses no force; it is only a written text and 
yet it is the sole bastion of liberty. The civic spirit that conforms 
to this Greek ideal, to which Socrates was a martyr, is perfectly 
pure. A man also, whoever he may be, considered simply as a 
man, is totally lacking in force. If he is obeyed in this capacity 
the obedience is perfectly pure. Such is the meaning of personal 
fealty in relationships of subordination; it in no way violates 
self-respect. But to obey, with or without love, the orders of a 

man, simply as the repository of a collective power, is to degrade 
oneself. Théophile de Viau, a great poet and in several respects 
an inheritor of the Languedocian tradition, was still able to 
understand in the same way the devotion to a king or a master. 
But after Richelieu had killed, in his work of unification, every- 
thing in France that was not Paris, this spirit completely dis- 
appeared. The submission which Louis XIV imposed upon his 
subjects does not deserve the beautiful name of obedience. 
In the Toulouse of the early years of the thirteenth century 
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social life was polluted, no doubt, as it is always and every- 
where. But at least the inspiration, composed solely of civic 
spirit and obedience, was pure. Among those who attacked it 
victoriously, inspiration itself was polluted. 

We cannot know if there would have been a Romanesque 
science. If there had been, no doubt it would have been to our 
own what Gregorian chant is to Wagner. The Greeks, among 
whom what we call our science was born, regarded it as issuing 
from a divine revelation and as destined to lead the soul towards 
the contemplation of God. It has deviated from this destination 
not through excess but through deficiency of scientific spirit, 
exactitude, and rigour. Science is an exploration of all the order 
that appears in the world, on the scale of our physical and 
mental organs. On that scale only, because neither our tele- 
scopes and microscopes nor the dizziest mathematical symbols, 
nor any procedure whatsoever, will ever enable us to go beyond 
it. Science therefore has no object of study except the action of 
the Word or, as the Greeks said, of ordering Love. Science alone, 
and only in its purest rigour, can give a precise content to the 
notion of Providence, and in the domain of knowledge it can 
do nothing else. The object of science, as of art, is beauty. In 
science, too, the Romanesque beauty might have blossomed. 

In Languedoc, the thirst for purity found its extreme expres- 
sion in the Cathar religion,* on account of which the country 
was destroyed. Since the Cathars seem to have carried spiritual 
freedom to the point of dispensing with all dogmas, a position 
which is not free from objections, it was quite undoubtedly 
necessary that the Church should preserve the Christian dogma 
elsewhere in its integrity, like a diamond, with incorruptible 
strictness. But a little more faith would have prevented the con- 
clusion that this necessitated their total extermination. 

Their horror of force was carried to the point of practising 
non-violence and to the doctrine which sees everything asso- 
ciated with the domain of force as originating in evil: namely, 
everything carnal and everything social. That was going far, but 
not further than the Gospel. For there are two sayings in the 
Gospel which go as far as it is possible to go. One of them is 
about those who become eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven. The other is spoken to Christ by the devil when showing 


* The religion which was extirpated by Pope Innocent III’s crusade in 
1209 against the Albigenses. ( Transl.) 
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him the kingdoms of the earth: ‘All this power will I give thee 
and the glory of them: for that is delivered unto me; and to 
whomsoever I will I give it.’ 

The spirit of that age reappeared and has been developed, 
from the Renaissance down to our own day, but omitting the 
supernatural; deprived of the light which sustains, it has 
developed in the way a plant can do without chlorophyll. 
To-day, the aberration which is called in the Bhagavad-Gita the 
aberration of the pairs of opposites leads us to seek the opposite 
of humanism. There are some who look for this opposite in the 
adoration of force, of the collective, of the social Beast; others 
seek it in a return to the Gothic Middle Ages. The former is 
possible and even easy, but it is evil; the latter, too, is not desir- 
able, and moreover it is entirely chimerical, since it is impossible 
for us to undo the fact that we have been brought up in an 
environment almost exclusively composed of profane values. 
Salvation would be to go to the place of purity where the 
opposites are one. 

If the eighteenth century had read Plato it would not have 
described merely natural knowledge and faculties as ‘enlighten- 
ment’. The image of the Cave makes us clearly perceive that 
man’s natural condition is darkness, that he is born and lives 
and dies in it unless he turns towards a light which falls from a 
place beyond the sky. Humanism was not wrong in thinking 
that truth, beauty, liberty and equality are of infinite value, but 
in thinking that man can get them for himself without grace. 

The movement which destroyed the Romanesque civilization 
brought humanism later on as a reaction. Having reached the 
end of this second movement, are we going to continue the 
monotonous pendulum-swing, which leaves us at a much 
lower point each time? Or shall we turn our eyes towards the 
point of balance? Retracing the course of history, we do not find 
the point of balance before we reach the twelfth century. 

There is no need to ask ourselves how to apply to our present 
conditions of existence the inspiration of an age so remote. In 
the measure that we contemplate the beauty of that age with 
attention and love, in that same measure its inspiration will 
come to us and will gradually make impossible at least some of 
the ignominies which constitute the air we breathe to-day. 


Translated by Richard Rees. 
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W. H. Auden and the Management 


The Wise Fool 


F. W. Cook 


Lear: Who is it that can tell me who I am? 
Fool: Lear’s shadow. 


quently reveal as much of his own attitude to life and 

art as that of the writer he has chosen to discuss. His 
interpretation of the King—Fool relationship in King Lear, for 
instance (Section VII of his article ‘Balaam and the Ass’ 
published in Encounter, July 1954) leads me to suspect that he is, 
consciously or unconsciously, at least partially identifying him- 
self, as poet, with the Fool. Auden the Critic makes comments 
upon the réle of the Fool which seem to provide clues to the 
function and methods of Auden the Poet, always a somewhat 
enigmatic figure. Such methods — notably his increasing 
frivolity and seemingly wilful playfulness when handling 
subjects generally thought to be serious — have irritated many 
of his readers and most of his critics. It may be helpful towards 
a better understanding and appreciation of Auden’s later 
poetry to offer a brief analysis of it made in the light of his 
conception of Lear’s Fool. 


[ee more recent critical writings of W. H. Auden fre- 


* * * 


First, Auden’s ‘belief’ in the fortuitous creation of a good 
poem should be recalled. In its very smallness it is almost an 
ironic modern version of Plato’s belief — as if classical inspira- 
tion were to be viewed through the wrong end of a telescope. 
As J. G. Southworth says, commenting on the plethora of 
unusual words in Auden’s later poetry: 


It is possible ... perhaps, to say, crudely paraphrasing 
one of the poems in Another Time, that he has walked through 
the dictionary hoping that by chance some of the words 
would come true. 
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There is an element of the Fool even in this. With a mere 
touch of Auden’s own extravagance one may easily say that, 
for the later Auden, a good poem is a bad poem mutated by 
Grace! Auden writes in Balaam and the Ass: 


The position of the King’s Fool is not an easy one. It is 
obvious that God uses him as a mouthpiece only occasionally, 
for, most of the time, what he says is patently nonsense ... it 
rests with the King to admit the difference and, since truth is 
often unwelcome and hard to admit, it is not surprising that 
the Fool’s life should be a rough one. 


(Previous to this Auden argues that if the Fool happens to 
utter a truth it cannot be Ais utterance, for he cannot dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood — being a fool.) This idea 
of the Fool as the ‘inspired’ commentator upon the Ruler’s sins 
of pride and power symbolizes, for me, the rdéle of the poet- 
jester (Auden) in modern society. Now I do not pretend for 
one moment that Auden cannot distinguish what are for him 
the truths and falsehoods of this life, but he does seem to 
believe that the task of the modern poet is the utterance of 
words as an ‘entertainment’. If, during the course of such 
entertainment, the words happen to form themselves into a 
meaningful whole, a pattern of peculiar significance, then the 
poet has chanced to become a mouthpiece of the Truth. 

The poet’s ‘entertainment’ will largely consist of the manipu- 
lation of words into certain patterns (metrical, stanzaical, 
syntactical, etc.). Auden quoted Ernst Cassirer with approval 
in a broadcast talk (reproduced in The Listener, June 23rd, 
1955) — ‘Art is an enjoyment not of life but of forms.’ And in 
this respect there is probably no more entertaining a poet than 
Auden writing to-day. Critics constantly refer to his brilliant 
verbal juggling and his pyrotechnical displays. Of course, some 
do not like such performances, finding in them ‘insincerity’ or 
‘immaturity’. As Randell Jarrell says, “The later Auden is 
rarely serious. He is either solemn or ingeniously frivolous. . .’ 

Despite this, a very serious intent lies behind the jester’s 
mask as it does behind the seeming nonsense of the Fool’s 
utterances and songs. “The fool,’ says Auden, ‘seems to stand 
for Lear’s sense of reality which he rejects. Not for his conscience. 
The fool never speaks to him, as Kent does, in the name of 
morality.’ Auden has often adopted the réle of Kent, but since 
moving to America he has increasingly adopted the réle of the 
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Fool, the professional entertainer who obliquely satirizes 
society and its rulers. There may well be ‘a wicked secret, a 
private reason for this’, but there is also the necessity for the 
poet to feel that he is in some way reaching an audience. In 
King Lear the fool realizes that the king is moving out of the 
range of normal communication and begins to speak in pro- 
verbs, rhymed adages and so forth, all of which contain images 
pointing towards the central problem. But Lear is usually deaf 
to these sayings and they can be heard only by the audience in 
the theatre. In this situation I see a vivid symbol of the poet’s 
position in modern society. 

But who are the modern counterparts of the King to whom 
Auden plays the Fool; who are the modern Rulers? F. W. 
Bateson, in his Critical Introduction to English Poetry, offers a 
‘working hypothesis’ of six ‘poetic schools’ each having 
different social and economic bases. The sixth, the present one, 
is based on ‘the Managerial State’. James Burnham’s books are 
sufficiently convincing for one to accept this title for modern 
society and Auden is undoubtedly, in F. W. Bateson’s terms, 
the ‘assured master’ of the sixth school. Nevertheless I am not 
entirely convinced by Bateson’s assessment of Auden’s relation- 
ship to the rulers — the Management, as Auden himself calls 
them. Bateson’s book appeared in 1950, when Auden had been 
in America for more than ten years and an important shift in 
his position had taken place. Briefly and crudely, it may be 
said that before 1939 Auden saw the ruling-class as ‘the 
Capitalists’; since then he has seen them as ‘the Management’. 
This change was not just a matter of further thought on 
Auden’s part. The Management, as Burnham predicted — in 
1940 it will be noted — has come more and more into view as 
the ruling-class of the foreseeable future. Up to the late ’thirties 
Auden wrote his poetry for the future planners, the new 
managerial class, and against the Capitalists (as Bateson still 
sees him Joing). But since then, surely, he has directed it 
against this new managerial class? The question is: Whom is 
he now writing for? 

As the Fool performs under the King’s nose, only faintly 
hoping for attention, those who are sufficiently sensitive in the 
audience come to realize that his message can be meant only 
for them. The King, it will be remembered, ‘makes the fool’s 
life ... a rough one’. In the same way, and for similar reasons, 
modern Authority (particularly in the totalitarian states) 
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regards and treats the artist. He speaks, and in his very person 
represents, a truth that is most unwelcome. During the 1955 
broadcast Auden said: 


. in the gloomiest aspects of the present, this active hatred 
of the free-artist, I see an encouraging sign. Why should the 
authorities feel that a highbrow artist is important enough to 
be worth destroying ? It can only be because so long as artists 
exist, making what they please even if it is not very good, 
even if very few people appreciate it, they remind the 
management of something the management does not like to 
be reminded of, namely that the managed people have faces, 
not anonymous numbers; it reminds them that homo sapiens 
is also home ludens, which, if admitted, makes nonsense of any 
doctrine of historical necessity. 


The free-artist reminds the rulers, as the Fool reminds the 
King, of a reality they do not like and which they reject. 
Auden’s present Christian-existentialist position will tell us 
that he sees this rejection as arising from the blind pride and 
will-to-power of the rulers. He writes, therefore, for a certain 
few among the managed. This is a rdle somewhat different from 
the one he played before the war, when, if Bateson is correct, 
he wrote on behalf of the planners, directing towards them his 
ideas on social love, the power which was to create the new 
democratic and socialist society. Bateson, however, accuses 
Burnham of regarding: 


... such terms as ‘the people’, ‘collectivization’ and ‘planning’ 
as a psychological smoke-screen behind which the new rulers 
are imposing themselves on the community. The motive is 
just the love of power for its own sake. 


He is a little unfair to Burnham who does not deny that 
among the Management there are those who are there 
because — I quote from Bateson again: 


they are good at managing other human beings, and the 
essential qualification for this is not a lust for power but an 
intense interest in human nature ... and a power of convinc- 
ing people of one’s own disinterestedness. 


He adds, ‘Auden calls it “Love’’.’ But the point is not whether 
the Managers have wanted power for its own sake, or any other 
reason, but that ‘Power like a desolating pestilence/Pollutes 
whate’er it touches ...” Homer Lane quotes these lines from 
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Shelley with emphatic approval in his Talks to Parents and 
Teachers (1928). Auden may detest Shelley, but Lane has had a 
lasting influence on him — not least in his nagging fears about 
the power-drive and his growing belief that power corrupts all 
who attain it; a belief that was painfully confirmed for him by 
1939 when he quickly turned to Kierkegaard, Niebuhr and 
similar thinkers. Their version of the doctrine of original sin 
gave a deeper meaning to that feeling of universal guilt which 
is so strongly apparent in many of the poems in Another Time. 
It meant an intensification of the sense of the diseased nature 
of mankind which appears in Auden’s work from the beginning, 
but which was partially submerged during the superficially 
optimistic middle thirties. The very disinterestedness which 
Bateson believes may make for good, becomes something evil 
and oppressive. Thus, in his Introduction to Henry James’s 
The American Scene (1944), Auden writes, ‘For the present and 
the future, as the novels of Kafka testify, his (the European 
writer’s) situation is probably to be the “‘American” one.’ 
Presumably the modern artist’s ‘Kafka situation’ is that of the 
isolated individual who feels himself at the mercy of an 
impervious and virtually anonymous management to whom 
he is merely a number? Auden vividly, and rather neurotically, 
expressed this feeling in the 1955 broadcast, and declared it to 
be common to both the intellectuals and the masses — ‘both 
sniff in an official world the smell of that unreality in which 
persons are treated as statistics.’ (I italicize the word which will 
remind us of Auden’s remarks, quoted earlier, that the Fool 
stands for Lear’s sense of rejected reality.) An excellent satiric 
poem, The Unknown Citizen, suggests that Auden was occupied 
with this theme of persons-as-statistics very soon after his 
removal to America — the poem is written in an amusing 
approximation to American officialese. Both intellectual and 
peasant, Auden continued in his broadcast, subscribe to the 
political principle, ‘that among the half-dozen or so things for 
which a man of honour must be prepared, if necessary, to die, 
the right to play, the right to frivolity, is not the least.’ And he 
concluded with a toast in his best serio-comic vein — ‘Highbrows 
and lowbrows of the world, unite!’ 

This explains why Middletown Man (the middlebrow 
middle classes) is especially satirized by the poet-jester, playing 
the fool. Middletown is the very basis of the Managerial State 
and the main source of its power. 
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The average of the average man 
Becomes the dread Leviathan. 
(New Year Letter, 1941) 





The state of ‘Empiric Economic Man’ daily extends its 
mechanical feelers into all our lives. It is to this, Auden 
believes, ‘scientific humanism’ has brought mankind. The man 
of the modern state is ‘a new Anthropos’ — 


The urban, prudent and inventive, 
Profit his rational incentive ... etc. 


In the note to these lines Auden quotes a series of ‘Middletown 
Beliefs’ compiled (presumably statistically?) by R. S. and H. M. 
Lynd. By implication these suggest the dangers of an un- 
questioning submission to the general American Way of Life. 
And some fifteen years later, referring to the appearance in the 
United States of ‘a certain literary conformity’, Auden says he 
cannot fully explain this ‘new and disquieting symptom’. 
Obviously Auden is unwilling to be drawn from his ‘eccentric’ 
position (for further discussion of this see his Guest Editorial for 
Encounter, April 1954) because he feels impelled to continue to 
satirize the Managers and their Middletown Society and to 
protest against ‘the dehumanized nature and the social level- 
ling which a technological civilization was about to make 
universal’ (see his Introduction to The Faber Book of Modern 
American Verse). The Fool-Poet must remain a spokesman and a 
symbol for a human ‘reality’ disregarded by the modern state. 
The New Year Letter was published in 1941 and Auden has 
not radically altered his views since then. In poems written in 
the late ’forties they are presented in an even lighter and more 
entertaining manner. In The Managers Auden makes some 
grimly amusing observations on the blind world-rulers of this 
life, and suggests that most of the Managers are just as much 
trapped in the Management as the rest of the people are 
trapped by the Management. In cool, easy tones the poem 
mounts the irony of the whole human situation against the 
particular situation of the Managers. The indifference of 
nature as presented by Auden makes a striking contrast with 
the Managers’ own kind of indifference. (Auden, of course, 
does not make it ‘striking’.) “Ihe scents of flowers’ and ‘the 
songs of birds’ drift ‘frivolous/Across their discussions.’ The 
poet-jester’s own mask of frivolous indifference seems to be, in a 
way, an imitation of the natural indifference of the creatures of 
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nature. Probably Art is symbolized by ‘the ballet dancer/Who 
cannot be ruined by any master’s fall.’ It is her glance the 
Managers encounter when, rarely enough, “They go a-playing.’ 
But it means as little to them as the scents of the flowers and 
the songs of the birds. 

In a brilliantly witty poem, Under Which Lyre,* Auden 
presents the Hermes-versus-Apollo situation in the post-war 
academic world. He is in his lightest and most amusing vein, 
but the poem has a serious underlying purpose in its elabora- 
tion of the contrast between the Managers and their minions 
(the respectable Apollonians) and the Hermetics (the un- 
predictable mercurial individuals), the wise fools. (One thinks 
of the tiny Fool making a nuisance of himself by tripping about 
and teasing the great King.) One stanza refers to another 
Shakespearian fool, a far from tiny one it is true, but the 
essential relationship is the same: 


Related by antithesis 
A compromise between us is 
Impossible ; 
Respect perhaps but friendship never: 
Falstaff the fool confronts forever 
The prig Prince Hal. 


The poet, from his peripheral position in the managerial 
society, addresses those who have a similar disposition towards 
‘eccentricity’. They compose his audience and they correspond 
in the social body to the ‘weakness’ in the individual personality. 
Both upset the well-laid schemes of the Apollonians. It is the 
human element that instinctively rebels against regimentation 
by the impersonal machinery of the modern state. 

In his later poetry, Auden has developed the symbol of The 
City, the universal metropolis of modern man, which has 
obvious religious overtones. The City has an uncomfortably 
close similarity to Ancient Rome in the days of its impending 
disintegration. In The Fall of Rome Auden uses imagery which 
combines details of modern life with those of Ancient Rome in 
an attempt to point the parallel between the two decadent 
cultures. Again the manner is light but serious in intent. 


* For an extended treatment of this poem and the symbol of the City, 
see Monroe K. Spears’s article ‘The Dominant Symbols of Auden’s Poetry’ 
in The Sewanee Review, Vol. LIX, 1951, to which I am, in part, indebted 
for my own comments. 
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Again, in the penultimate stanza, the indifference of nature is 
shown. Though below the middle level of human affairs, 
animal nature is seen as essentially innocent and incorruptible 
by contrast with human nature. There is also a suggestion of 
widespread psychosomatic disease — ‘Flu-infected city’ — and 
with the image of the reindeer the poem ends on a strange 
ominous note. ‘Altogether elsewhere’, used to introduce an 
image of another life in all its vastness and remoteness, suggests 
the ‘Wholly Other’ which the materialistic City has ignored. 
In Memorial For The City Auden traces the historical vicissitudes 
of ‘The City’ from classical to modern times, revealing the 
absurdity of Man’s attempt to build a City on a purely secular 
basis. The poem is elaborate, in Auden’s later baroque style. 
Indeed, the light ‘baroque’ characteristics themselves suggest 
modern decadence. Are we, perhaps, in a new Silver Age? 
The ‘Conscious City’ of to-day is shown as becoming the 
‘abolished City’ of to-morrow. Barbed wire is the ugly symbol 
that stretches through the poem. But there is still hope — ‘Our 
Weakness’. Human foolishness has its own wisdom. It is the 
residue of human individuality which cannot be removed by 
the State, and which Auden sets against the perfectionist 
materialism of the Managers, and the rationalism of many of 
his contemporaries. Even if one is unable to agree entirely with 
his attitude, it must arouse the sympathy of all who care for the 
human individual — and for free art, which can give human 
individuality its full expression. 


* * * 


Auden sees the difference between the poets who wrote 
before 1914 and the contemporary poets in their relation to the 
state and society. He writes in his Introduction to Volume V 
of Poets of the English Language: 


The former were either admired or left alone; the latter are 
suspect, and the campaign to control them by bribes or 
threats is likely to intensify. 

What will happen is anybody’s guess. Perhaps history is 
forcing the intellectual, whether scientist or artist, into a new 
conception of himself as neither the respectable bard nor the 
anarchic aesthete, but as a member of the Loyal Opposition, 
defending, not for his sake only but for the sake of all, the 
inalienable rights of the individual person against encroach- 
ment by an overzealous government, with which, nevertheless, 
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even though the latter deny it, he has a bond, their common 
love for the Just City. 


So the Fool — wise in his membership of the Loyal Opposition — 
must stay on the stage as long as possible. Whilst he remains 
there is always a chance of modifying and redirecting the ways 
of the Rulers. Indeed, it may be that only the Fools will remain 
with the people to suffer - and perhaps eventually help to put 
to rights — the disastrous consequences of the Rulers’ folly; the 
folly of the Man-appointed Leaders who work without reference 
to the individual human spirit? It is interesting to note that 
Auden quotes only the second half of one of the Fool’s songs at 
the head of his comments on King Lear: 


The fool will stay 
And let the wise man fly. 

The knave turns fool who runs away, 
The fool, no knave, perdy. 


and tempting, therefore, to conclude with more lines from 
The Managers; lines in which the poet’s mouth seems to tighten 
a little behind the grinning mask of the jester. The mask may 
even be said to slip out of place for a few revealing moments: 


but then 
Perhaps one should mention 
Also what must have been a comfort as they guess 
In times like the present 
When guesses can prove so fatally wrong, 
The fact of belonging 
To the very elect indeed, to those 
For whom, just supposing 
They do, there will be places in the last. 
Plane out of disaster. ... 


To which one can only add the first half of the Fool’s song: 


That sir, which serves and seeks for gain 
And follows but for form 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 


Is further comment necessary ? 


[F. W. Cook was until recently a research student in the School of English at 
Nottingham University and is now Assistant Lecturer at the Grimsby College of 
Further Education.] 








Desert Bus 
Christopher Wanklyn 


T is no longer the awesome and dangerous journey it used 
|: be, but the first great difficulty about the bus trip from 

Alexandria to Tripoli is in finding where to buy a ticket. I 
was told about the service by a Lebanese friend in Beirut. ‘Go to 
the Hotel Majestic in Alexandria,’ he said, ‘and ask...’ But then 
he stopped himself short, and a devious gleam crept into his eye. 
Nothing in the Middle East is allowed to be that simple. ‘On 
second thoughts,’ he went on, ‘if you take the street running east 
out of the south side of the Midan Tahrir, and then take the 
second turning to your left, which is a blind alley, you will come 
to a warehouse. Go upstairs to the third floor, and ask for a 
certain Hajji. He arranges about the buses as far as Benghazi.’ 

I thanked him for the information, and wrote on the back of 
an envelope: ‘Bus to Benghazi — Hotel Majestic.’ The desk clerk 
there first of all denied the existence of the service entirely, and 
finally directed me to the third floor of a warehouse, where I 
met Haijji. 

“No buses for at least a week,’ said Hajji, and I knew from his 
expression of satisfaction as he said it, that he wanted to play 
with me for a while, try to make me anxious, furious, hysterical, 
and then relent and perform the miracle, the bus-from-a-hat, so 
that I would dissolve in gratitude and he would have become 
the man of the hour. 

‘I'll go by train,’ I said. 

‘There isn’t one.’ 

So I had to play it his way. I made up urgent reasons why I 
was in a hurry, pleaded a little, and urged him to make extra- 
ordinary efforts. I put down a deposit on my ticket, which was 
incredibly cheap. That evening, Hajji rang me at my hotel. A 
bus was to leave at four o’clock the following morning. 

In the inhospitable pre-dawn light of that cold May morning, 
we gathered outside the warehouse where the ‘minibus’ was 
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waiting. There was a Greek lady who played the piano in a 
cabaret in Benghazi, two German tourists with rucksacks and 
bicycles, an Alexandria-Italian going to look for a better job in 
Tripoli, two Lybians and myself; between us we filled all the 
available seats. In a short time we were through the flat indus- 
trial outskirts of Alexandria and in the desert. Not the pictur- 
esque desert of sand dunes, but flat stony country with clumps of 
scrubs and millions of rusting gasoline cans left over from the 
war. The first stop was El Alamein, where we looked at the 
Italian graves and hammered vainly on the doors of locked 
lavatories. As we stood looking at the diabolical souvenirs of that 
battle, the twisted helmets, pierced fragments of armour plating 
and so on, it was strange to reflect how soon the national senti- 
ments attaching to the battle had faded. Here we all were, back 
in the same bus, and nothing was left but a suggestion of the 
stark horror and magnitude of the event. Of all the visions of hell 
I have ever imagined, few will supersede the picture evoked by 
those remnants and that blazing, stony desert, devoid of shade, 
cover or water. 

Most of the ruined tanks and scrap metal have now been 
removed from the desert, or at least from the roadside, yet one 
can never for a minute forget the war. Rusting gasoline cans are 
everywhere, like a natural growth from the sand. The bedouins 
have incorporated them into their materials for building tempo- 
rary shelters. And at every stop from Alexandria to Tripoli, a 
macabre, and finally monotonous decorative motif is provided 
by the remnants of ammunition. Bomb casings contain flowers 
outside every doorway with maddening regularity; bazookas 
and shell-casings have been painted and made into fences, knick- 
nacks and demarcations of pathways. We stopped for some food 
and drink in Mersa Matruh about nine in the morning, and 
from here to the Lybian border at Salum, was the most exhaust- 
ing and unpleasant part of the whole trip. The road was rough, 
and the desert utterly unchanging. A label on the back of my 
undershorts, a very slight protrusion which in no other 
circumstances would have been noticed, raised a painful welt in 
the small of my back. I resolved to reverse the shorts at the 
next opportunity, but by then the damage had been done: I 
could not sit back squarely until we got to Benghazi. The radio 
became an instrument of torture, with the lady-pianist in the 
front seat as executioner. She dial-twisted at top volume, and 
there was a plentiful choice of programmes for her to flirt with. 
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(‘For God’s sake let her drive,’ the Italian shouted to the driver, 
‘and you run the radio!’) By the time we reached Salum, the 
minibus was in a thoroughly mutinous state. Madame Piano 
was fighting with the driver over control of the radio. Arabs and 
Europeans were quarrelling also, over choice of music and the 
question of volume, and a futile political argument, which in 
the Middle East is the inevitable concomitant of speech, was not 
helping at all. Madame Piano, who spoke any language you 
care to mention, would turn round and shout at me in French 
loud enough to drown the screech of the radio, that it was all 
my fault for not allowing the British and French to finish the job 
at Suez. I am Canadian. Madame Piano assumed that I was 
American, and the Lybians assumed that I was English, and 
therefore personally responsible for Suez. It is a subject on which 
I have strong feelings, but I was not prepared to air them in a 
miniature bus cavorting over a track through the Egyptian 
desert. When I refused to be drawn into the argument, the lady 
had to content herself with turning round and making a face 
whenever she heard Gamal Abdul Nasser’s name mentioned. 

At the customs, however, Madame Piano hypnotized the 
officials with jollity and allowed herself to be pinched a few 
times, and we all got through fairly quickly. Nobody noticed 
the discrepancies in my currency declaration form, which had 
been causing me some anxiety. 

After the border, things went rather better. The Lybians went 
into ecstasies about their native landscape, and indeed the 
terrain had changed quite suddenly. There were a few trees, and 
the road began to undulate for a change. Madame fell asleep 
and left the radio alone for a while, and we arrived in Tobruk at 
sunset in a good humour, exchanging cigarettes and pleasan- 
tries. 

Tobruk is a listless little town, with nothing much in its port 
now except a few fishing boats. The war was its great moment, 
and it seems to be living in somnolent recollection of the event. 
We sat in a café drinking lemonade while the driver filled up 
the bus, and I talked to some of the people in Arabic. My 
Arabic was learned in Morocco — the vulgar, not the classical 
tongue — and I had found that it worked hardly at all in the 
Levant, and somewhat better in Egypt. As I went westwards 
across North Africa, the language gradually approached the 
one I knew. It was as though the gift of fluency were being 
slowly returned to me, and gave me a pleasant sense of going 
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home. Familiar words kept popping back into the language like 
old friends. At Tobruk, the word hout, for ‘fish’ re-entered my 
vocabulary. The Middle Eastern, (and correct Arabic) word for 
fish is samaq, but the other is used popularly at all points west of 
Tobruk. It is always a source of amusement to Middle Eastern 
Arabs in Morocco to find that even sardines are classified as 
hout, because a hout is what swallowed Johan in the Qoran. 

We arrived in Derna about midnight. The driver wanted to 
continue to Benghazi without stopping, which would have 
meant almost twenty-four hours of solid driving. But for once the 
passengers presented a unanimous front. I could happily have 
spent a day or two in Derna, which seemed a delightful little 
town, on the side of a hill overlooking the sea, with pleasant 
whitewashed houses and a great richness of trees and shrubbery. 
But there was no way of telling when another bus would come 
through, or whether there would be a place on it. 

Outside Benghazi the next morning, we ran out of gas. It was 
reassuring to know that the town was within a few hours walking 
distance, but this served as a reminder of the days when a 
breakdown in the desert might well mean death by thirst. There 
is enough traffic over the improved road these days to have 
pretty well eliminated this hazard. A truck arrived, coming 
from Benghazi, and stopped at the driver’s signal. After a 
moment’s cautious conversation, the truck driver produced a 
can of gasoline. The Lybians later told me that had our driver 
not been a Cyrenaican, they would not have given him the gas. 
Cyrenaicans and Tripolitanians are traditional enemies, which 
helps to explain why Lybia, one of the poorest countries in the 
world, permits itself the luxury of having two capitals, one at 
Tripoli and the other at Benghazi. 

Benghazi at noon is like a ghost town in the American west. 
The Italian and I checked into a hotel, and went out into the 
wide deserted streets. He wanted to buy a postcard, and I 
wanted a newspaper to find out what had been going on in 
Lebanon and Algeria. We found one old man shambling along 
with newspapers under his arm, but they were over a week 
old. Everything was shut but two or three cafés. All over the 
town were the signs of British troops — freshly chalked graffiti on 
the walls, military notices about limits etc., but the troops them- 
selves had gone, leaving a Pompeian feeling of void behind. 
Benghazi, it seemed, had fallen quietly asleep. 

We went into a restaurant, and it was sadly plain that the 
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English, rather than the Italians, had had the last word in 
influence here. We were given a dried-out lamb chop, artifi- 
cially coloured tinned peas, and nothing to drink but water. 

In many ways Benghazi is like a furnished apartment, which 
reflects the tastes of people other than its present tenants. Its 
principal piece of architecture is Christian, a grandiose and 
rather ridiculous twin-domed cathedral, popularly and aptly 
known as Mae West. The city is decorated with Italianate 
formal shrubbery and gardens. The children of the last tenants 
left their scribbles all over the walls, and the housekeeper was 
trained to produce menus that read ‘Steak: Eggs: Chips.’ The 
typically Arab quarter, with narrow streets and souks, is tucked 
away in a corner, and it is small and indistinctive. 

In the shops of the town, however, when we went out in the 
evening, the Italian found all the things he wanted that were 
unobtainable in Egypt because of the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, such as cosmetics, toys, pills. 

The stretch from Benghazi to Tripoli began with a stamping, 
shouting, hair tearing argument, with all theatrical stops pulled 
out. One of the Lybians who had been with us on the last lap, 
and who had contracted to continue as far as Tripoli with the 
new company, arrived at the time of departure, and announced 
that both he and his companion had changed their minds, and 
would not be leaving for two days. The driver exploded with 
fury, and within a few minutes one of those noisy arguments 
was under way that always seem to be going to break into 
violence but never do. The Lybian’s point of contention — 
since he was clearly in the wrong — was that the driver had insulted 
him and must retract. The driver announced to everybody that 
the bus would not leave, not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor ever. 
The man in the office refunded our money. ‘Is there no hope?” 
we asked. The man in the office shrugged. I decided to let 
things simmer down for a while and come back later. 

Three hours later, such other passengers as there had been 
ready to leave had disappeared. Where to, I can’t imagine: 
unless they had found a ship there is no other way out of 
Benghazi except by bus. Most likely they had fallen into the 
noonday unconsciousness with the rest of the town. But the 
driver was there, and he reluctantly got into the bus, and we 
went off into the town to hunt up more passengers. After an hour 
in a café, a new complement of passengers appeared. One more 
in fact, than the bus was supposed to hold. I had planted myself 
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in the front seat this time, so the problem of overcrowding did 
not concern me. I soon wished I were in the back. The back 
seat passengers demanded that the radio be played at full 
volume, which made me feel as though I were travelling in a 
mobile loudspeaker. Surreptitiously, I would turn it down from 
time to time, but it was always put up again. For the benefit of 
anybody who may want to take this trip, I would suggest two 
essential pieces of equipment that I lacked: earplugs and a 
thermos flask. 

The desert through which we drove that afternoon became 
for a while the classical landscape of pure sand and drifting 
dunes that the word Sahara brings to mind. The only vegetation 
was a heather-like plant varying in shade from purple to pink, 
which grew at the edges of the road. The light and shadow, 
the patterns and shapes in the sand, were endlessly fascinating 
and beautiful. But it was hot, and I became intensely thirsty. I 
dozed into a half sleep, and it seemed to me that I could recall 
the subtle differences in taste of all the brands of beer I had ever 
drunk. This arid longing had a happier outcome than could 
reasonably have been expected. My fantasy desires haddevolved 
upon a can of American lager, cold to the touch, its painted 
metal surface sweating with droplets of condensation. The image 
grew in my mind, representing the sum of all possible fulfilment 
and delight. But reality obliterated my dream world. The 
shimmering sand stretched away endlessly in all directions, and 
the noisy, bouncing oven that contained us seemed to be making 
insignificant progress between nowhere and nothing. 

Then we had stopped beside a little agglomeration of 
buildings by the side of the road, barely more than tarpaper 
shacks. As I went in to a dark room inside, a voice said to me: 
*You’re just in time for the floorshow.’” There were people sitting 
at a table, quite clearly Americans, and in front of each one of 
them was a can of American lager, cold to the touch and 
sweating from the icebox. For a moment I was afraid that I had 
been transformed into a line-drawing from a New Yorker 
cartoon, but the beer, and the people were real enough. Oh, 
Messrs Schplatz, I will gladly sign any testimonial you care to 
attribute to mg! The men were members of an oil prospecting 
team. I doubt if they will have as much pleasure in striking oil 
as I did in striking beer. 

Having started late from Benghazi, we did not make Tripoli 
that night, but stopped at Misurata, and drove in to Tripoli the 
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next morning. It is a beautiful city, and in its way, one of the 
most extraordinary I have ever visited. 

Travelling through the Levant and across North Africa, one 
is almost always aware of being in a post-colonial era. The 
purely European aspects of most Arab cities have usually fallen 
into varying degrees of desuetude or somnolence. Not so 
Tripoli, which is splendid with its marble fagades, its spotless 
avenues of colonnades, well kept palms and flowering trees, its 
atmosphere of bustle, prosperity and busy European presence. 
The Italians are still very much here. Even in medium priced 
Italian restaurants, the waiters are still Italian. Large numbers 
of British and American troops contribute greatly, of course, to 
Tripoli’s air of prosperity. One can watch American T V from 
the military base, in some of the cafés. 

Yet there is something pathetic about Tripoli’s superb mini- 
ature grandeur. It was built as a bold attempt to make a capital 
city for an Italian Empire in Africa. And the whole thing came 
to nothing. The grand Fascist plan of a new Roman Empire 
never really got started: Empires were already long out of date. 
All that remains of the plan is Tripoli, complete and splendid in 
its desert isolation, vastly artificial, and of course far larger, 
grander and fancier than the impoverished little country of 
which it is only a half-time capital could ever require. 








Arnold Wesker’s Trilogy 


Plays and Politics 


Richard Findlater 


have been made of the three plays by Arnold Wesker 

somewhat grandiloquently labelled the ‘Wesker Trilogy’ — 
Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, and I’m Talking About Jerusalem — 
and brought from Coventry’s Belgrade Theatre to Chelsea’s 
Royal Court (which was not initially prepared, it seems, to 
risk by itself the launching of the writer now acclaimed — with 
Osborne — as the English Stage Company’s prime justification). 
Exacerbated by the solemn hosannas of his more chuckle- 
headed fans (and also, no doubt, by his own earnest pro- 
clamations) Mr Wesker’s enemies dismiss him as a mere 
brand-name oversold by the theatrical Left. Why, they ask 
indignantly, should they pay homage to a writer who has not 
yet learned to construct a piece; who takes three acts to get to 
the point of a play, and three plays to tell a story; who fills the 
stage with boring, sordid, lower-class people talking con- 
tinually about Socialism; who has a disgusting preoccupation 
with incontinence (in two of these plays Mr Wesker presents 
semi-paralysed men unable to control their bowels)? On the 
other side, Mr Wesker’s idolaters seem to be mesmerized by 
the sheer arithmetic of his work, as if three plays must be 
better than one. With awestruck reverence they point out that 
no one else under thirty has written a trilogy, an argument which 
only a sterile, youth-worshipping age like ours could be asked 
to take seriously as a sufficient reason for admiration. With no 
less irrelevance they invite us to kneel before the trilogy 
because it is a unique exposition of the political dilemmas of 
our time. 

Standing between these two camps, I propose — after out- 
lining the pros and cons — to consider briefly one specific aspect 
of the trilogy: its value as a drama of political ideas. On the 
credit side, first of all, Arnold Wesker has — at his best — a 
refreshingly accurate ear for what ordinary people say and how 
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they say it. In the English theatrical context, moreover, their 
language is almost exotically unusual, for it is the idiom of 
Norfolk farm labourers (in Roots) and East End Jews (in the 
other two plays; compared with the American drama, the 
English stage is curiously lacking in pictures of Jewish life). 
This freshness of language, rubbing the familiarity off every- 
day talk and feeling, helps the dramatist to camouflage the 
staleness of the fourth-wall naturalism within whose forms he 
works. Socially, his plays are important because they introduce 
members of the ‘working class’ — and, in particular, the rural 
working class — as human beings with rights of their own on the 
stage, instead of as comic silhouettes and stereotypes; and this 
is an innovation no less significant and valuable because, in the 
last three years, the West End managers have suddenly flooded 
the market with proles a la mode. Roots may be considered as a 
milestone in the modern English drama, on linguistic and 
sociological grounds alone. What is more important, however, 
and it is very hard to define in a few sentences, is Wesker’s 
attitude towards his characters: a burning moral concern, 
fuelled by compassion and forgiveness, blazing up in a flare of 
theatrical life force. This author labours to show the love 
between people, especially people in a family; to affirm their 
essential individual value, as members of mankind, and to 
remind the audience that they belong to it, too. As a dramatist, 
he has the courage of his inexperience. He is not afraid of look- 
ing sentimental in trying to illustrate kindness and generosity 
or of looking ‘pi’ in his attempt to dramatize ideas, and at his 
best his characters project a stirring emotional power which 
helps to make good theatre and good life. He is a major drama- 
tist in the making, with one play of lasting value already to 
his credit. 

On the debit side, Wesker’s sense of architecture is, as yet, 
dangerously weak — inside plays and between them. Struc- 
turally, Chicken Soup with Barley suffers from lopsided planning 
and clumsy exposition; Roots (by far the best-made and most 
successful of the three) dawdles at too slow a pace through 
stretches of rural non-theatre; I’m Talking About Jerusalem 
drifts on erratically, inconclusively, undramatically; and the 
trilogy itself, as a trilogy, fails to make an organic theatrical 
whole. Duped by his grand design, the author has stretched 
out enough material for three acts into six; and the third play 
in the series - which would make a good, concentrated one- 
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acter — strains artificially for continuity and significance, put- 
ting the ideas before the people, forced out of an imposed need 
to make up a threesome. In this play, above all, Wesker 
reveals the shallowness of his didacticism and political thinking; 
and he is patently sidetracked by the autobiographical pres- 
sures which have — it has been widely broadcast — energized the 
whole trilogy. When he is not writing about the love-hate 
conflicts between parents and children, the theatrical tem- 
perature drops. When once he lets Ronnie Kahn — his theatrical 
alter ego — prance on to the stage, the balance of power is 
wrecked. 

There is a great deal more to say about the flaws and the 
merits of the Wesker Trilogy. But here I want to look for a 
moment at one especial aspect of the work — its political 
significance. Remembering that what writers print about their 
own work is always wide open to question, let us read first of 
all what this one says about his theatrical threesome. In a note 
published in the Royal Court programme, Wesker clumsily 
explains: 

A number of themes bind the trilogy together. Basically it is a 

family; on another level it is a play about human relation- 

ships; and on a third, and most important level, it is a story of 
people moved by political ideas in a particular social time. 

There are many theories about Socialism. Chicken Soup with 

Barley handles the Communist aspect. Roots handles the 

personal aspect, that is, Ronnie (one of the characters) feels 

you can only teach by example. I’m Talking about Jerusalem is a 

sort of study in a William Morris kind of Socialism. If you 


like, the three plays are three aspects of Socialism, played out 
through the lives of a Jewish family .. .’ 


Well, that’s what the man says! Now let us look briefly at each 
play in turn. 

Chicken Soup with Barley presents the changes in the lives of a 
family of East End Jews (the Kahns) and their friends between 
1936 and 1956. When the play opens, all are exuberantly 
engaged in ‘the battle of Cable Street’, when Mosley’s black- 
shirts tried to march through the East End: a photograph of a 
scene from this minuscular ‘victory over Fascism’, apparently 
haloed in the author’s mind with inflated sentimental sig- 
nificance, adorns the cover of the trilogy’s programme — an 
indication that its emotional mainspring, politically, lies in the 
1930s. All the Kahn circle are devout Left-wingers. Aunt 
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Cissie Kahn is a trade union organizer, young Ada Kahn is a 
schoolgirl youth-leader, Dave Simmonds is joining the Inter- 
national Brigade, and even the weak, evasive father of the 
family — Harry Kahn — waves a red flag and quotes Upton 
Sinclair. There are pious invocations of ‘good comrades’ killed 
in Spain and Socialist songs are sung. But it is unlikely, I 
think, that an average English audience would realise from the 
first act of Chicken Soup with Barley that these characters are all 
members of the Communist Party (as Mr Wesker apparently 
intends them to be), not merely Jewish anti-Fascists steeped in 
the all-pervading, facile Left-wing faith and patter of the 
thirties. The essential spirit of the Kahns’ Socialism, exhaled so 
warmly from the play, has nothing to do with the bleak, 
Jesuitical doublethink of the professional Communist who has 
put his stamp on Europe in the last thirty years: it is the 
earnest, high-souled, crusading emotionalism of the old radical 
English tradition, expressed in the protest of Sarah Kahn 
about her sister-in-law, Cissie. “What’s the good of being a 
Socialist if you’re not warm ?’ asks Sarah. ‘People like that can’t 
teach love and brotherhood.’ One of the young militants 
reproves her with ‘Love comes later, Sarah.’ But the in- 
domitable Mrs Kahn replies, ‘Love comes now. You have to 
start with love. How can you talk about Socialism otherwise ?’ 

When the second act opens, in 1946, ‘the war has come and 
gone’ — in the words of Mr Wesker’s printed stage direction. 
That expresses its place in the dramatized lives of the Kahns. 
The world war means nothing to the characters in the Wesker 
trilogy: the really important war, for them, is the one in Spain 
in 1936. From 1939 to 1945 the young anti-Fascists of Act 1 
were apparently in uniform, but the only explicit references to 
the significance of this period are by Sarah Kahn (who talks 
about it as a time when ‘everybody made money’) and her 
daughter Ada, now married to Dave Simmonds. For him, 
says Ada, the war destroyed his illusions about ‘the splendid 
and heroic working class’, because he was fighting with men 
who didn’t know what it was about. Certainly by Act 2 of 
Chicken Soup with Barley those illusions have evaporated among 
the Kahns. Aunt Cissie has finished with her trade union; 
Father Harry has jettisoned all the political enthusiasm he 
ever had; Ada is disenchanted with party ‘claptrap’, and 
believes that ‘the only rotten society is an industrial society. .. . 
It wasn’t the Trotskyists or the Social Democrats who did the 
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damage. It was progress.” Hymie, Prince and Monty have all 
left the party, and Monty explains why to Sarah Kahn: very 
vaguely about Spain (‘One or two of the Trotskyists didn’t 
come back and they weren’t killed in the fighting either’), and 
more precisely about Stalinist anti-Semitism (“The whole 
committee of the Jewish anti-Fascist League were shot.’) — a 
weirdly selective view of the Communist Party’s amoral inter- 
national record of crimes against freedom, justice and Socialism. 
But Sarah Kahn, in any event, doesn’t believe such pro- 
pagandist stories. Even if they are true, she says with ineffable 
logic, ‘What should we do, bring back the old days?’ And 
there is still another militant Communist in the family: her 
son Ronnie, now fifteen, who enters with a boast that he has 
just distributed 250 pamphlets in ninety minutes. Ronnie 
dreams of being a great Socialist poet and a great Socialist 
novelist. By the last scene of the play, however, the light has 
failed for Ronnie, too. He has belatedly heard about the 
murder of the Anti-Fascist Jewish Committee, too, he has also 
read about Hungary (only the name is mentioned: no sordid 
details are exchanged), and he has come home to accuse his 
mother. ‘You didn’t tell me there were any doubts,’ he says 
bitterly, ‘Were we cheated, or did we cheat ourselves?’ In his 
revulsion the boy turns on Mrs Kahn with the taunt: ‘You’re 
a pathological case, Mother — do you know that? You’re still a 
Communist!’ Then this warm-hearted, muddle-headed, heroic 
Jewish momma answers him in a throbbing tirade that holds 
the play together and echoes, pulsatingly, throughout the 
trilogy. In the course of it, she says: ‘if the electrician who comes 
to mend my fuse blows it instead so I should stop having 
electricity? I should cut off my light? Socialism is my light, 
can you understand that? A way of life.’ Pleading that ‘as long 
as there are human beings there will always be the idea of 
brotherhood, despite the human beings’, she finishes with the 
plea that brings down the final curtain: ‘If you don’t care, you'll 
die.’ 

That is how, in the author’s words, Chicken Soup with Barley 
‘handles the Communist aspect.’ To make his own attitude 
clearer, he prefixes a sententious note to the published text 
insisting that it was ‘not written as an anti-Soviet play. .. . He 
would further remind all concerned that an indictment against 
the Inquisition is no more an attack on Christianity than the 
indictment based on recent Soviet admissions is an attack upon 
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Socialism. Let no mud be thrown; few people’s hands are 
clean. Just let us think again.’ Meanwhile, he feels with Sarah - 
and so must any responsive audience in the theatre. That is 
part of his achievement, but it has nothing whatever to do with 
his play’s ideological impact. I have dealt in some detail with 
the dramatized politics of the Kahn family because, according 
to Arnold Wesker, this is ‘the most important level’ of the 
play and of the trilogy. My summary is necessarily unjust to 
the human truth and theatrical virtue of Chicken Soup with 
Barley, but I hope it has indicated that as a play about the 
political ideas that move twentieth-century Comntunists and 
Socialists this is a flop. Politically, it is jejune and confused; 
and its two successors in the trilogy are no more successful, if 
they are considered in isolation as dramas of ideas. On this 
‘level’ Mr Wesker’s achievement is tiny, however laudably 
comprehensive his ambition. 

Consider next his Roots. According to him, it ‘handles the 
personal aspect’ of Socialism: Ronnie Kahn believes in teach- 
ing it by example. His pupil is Beatie Bryant, a young, in- 
articulate blonde from a remote village in Norfolk, who 
accepts him enthusiastically as a lover and more reluctantly as 
a mentor. We never see Ronnie on stage (or any other member 
of the Kahn family) in this play: he appears only through 
Beatie’s continual mimicking quotations of his obiter dicta. 
What, then, does Ronnie teach? He teaches Beatie the need to 
use her own language to ‘make bridges’ to other people; to 
enjoy classical music, painting and poetry; to recognize 
second-rate, commercialized culture; to practise love in the 
afternoon; to argue with clerks at the labour exchange; and 
so on. What has any of this, you may well ask, to do with 
Socialism - as a political idea moving twentieth-century 
people ? The answer to that lies in Ronnie’s own highly personal 
definition of that cause as quoted by Beatie: ‘Socialism isn’t 
talking all the time, it’s living, it’s singing, it’s dancing, it’s 
being interested in what goes on around you, it’s being con- 
cerned about people and the world.’ If you accept that as a 
definition of Socialism, then you can accept Arnold Wesker as 
a dramatist of ideas. 

Like Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots ends on a ringing note of 
human affirmation. Ronnie’s experiment in ‘teaching by 
example’ succeeds, although he is not there to see it: at the 
very last moment he has ditched his doting Beatie, and his 
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farewell letter is read aloud to the family assembled around a 
ceremonially high tea in honour of his expected arrival. Among 
phrases thick with the adolescent smugness which drips from 
Ronnie wherever he goes, the letter says, ‘My ideas about 
handing on a new kind of life to people are quite useless and 
romantic if I’m really honest.’ But Ronnie’s self-abasing 
acknowledgement of defeat is premature: a few minutes later 
Beatie starts to talk for herself, standing on her own two feet, 
instead of quoting her boy-friend. Is this a victory for Socialism ? 
It is certainly superbly effective theatre, immensely touching 
and true; but if Ronnie — rather than Beatie — is supposed to be 
the central figure of Roots, it should be pointed out that to the 
majority of any audience he is likely to appear as an infuria- 
tingly selfish, priggish, heartless young twirp, not as a shining 
champion of Socialist values. 

In the last play of the Wesker Trilogy more specifically 
Socialist ideas are more specifically discussed — at the expense 
of the work’s dramatic impact; but they are, in the main, the 
ideas of eighty years ago. I’m Talking About Jerusalem presents 
the predictably doomed attempt of Ada Kahn and her 
husband Dave Simmonds to set up a Socialist oasis of their 
own under the banner of William Morris in a Norfolk village, 
away from the evil towns of the Welfare State. Disillusioned 
with the Communist Party, disgusted by industrialism and its 
‘brutalized’ workers (‘all their humanity gone’, says Dave), the 
Simmondses bravely, if woozily, settle down in 1946 to the 
simple life, conscientiously free of all modern conveniences. 
Dave first works for a local squire, who sacks him — under- 
standably — when he steals some lino and lies about the theft: 
the taint of industrial habits, says Ada (crude plotting, this). 
Dave then makes furniture, but it’s too expensive. So in 1959 
the Simmondses prepare to come back to the East End, with 
the news of the Conservative victory at the polls coming over 
the wireless. The experiment has failed, much to the disgust 
of the ubiquitous Ronnie: he cannot understand how a man 
who fought in Spain (twenty-three years earlier) could possibly 
give up the struggle and, in particular, could disappoint him, 
Ronnie Kahn. The Simmondses are not defeated: they are 
down, but not out; they will go on fighting. But how? That is 
Mr Wesker’s secret. I wonder if he knows. 

To some admirers of Mr Wesker, I’m Talking About Jerusalem 
dramatically asserts the challenge of Socialist ideals to shoddy 
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contemporary values. Certainly it states some of the beliefs 
held by people who call themselves Socialists; but they are 
moral generalities, not political ideas; and they are declaimed, 
not dramatized. What has this rather repetitive and familiar 
indictment of Philistine, material, unbrotherly values to do 
with here-and-now political programmes on both sides of the 
Channel, with the facts and ideas of political life in Europe and 
Asia? Why should a young author writing about mid-century 
Socialism choose to focus on such an eccentric, sentimental 
adventure in isolationism as a vehicle for discussing what he 
describes as the political ideas that move people in a particular 
social time? 

Why? Because, in the last resort, Arnold Wesker thinks as 
an artist, not as a politician or a preacher. However much he 
fancies himself in the role of a redeemer, his job is writing 
plays about people — loveable, stupid, corrupt, sublime, 
individual people. Not types; not symbols; not incarnations of 
the Zeitgeist or agents of History or pillars of the Party. Perhaps, 
in time, he may write the major political drama to which he 
has so ambitiously aspired in his trilogy and which he has so 
conspicuously — except to his most fanatical fans — failed to 
create. Perhaps, as long as he remembers Sean O’Casey’s 
advice: ‘When we decide, instead of playing at being kings or 
queens or cavaliers, to play at being proletarians, then let us 
play at being them, and not send them forth as lecturers in an 
academy hall, preachers in a pulpit, or speakers from a political 
platform, important as these activities can be.’ One of the 
theatre’s jobs is to instruct, I agree, but always through delight 
— and especially through the delight that comes from recogni- 
tion of the naked truth about other people, the recognition of 
necessity for them and for us. Part of that necessity, of course, 
is politics. As Sarah Kahn says, ‘everything that happens in 
the world has got to do with politics.’ If English audiences 
are to apprehend that immense platitude as personal, real 
experience, then a different kind of drama from the Wesker 
Trilogy is required. But if it is to be good propaganda it must 
be good theatre, and if it is to be good theatre I doubt if it can 
be written to order, out of good intentions. 
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Taking Care of the Caretaker 


Valerie Minogue 


he cried. ‘Hell! the flaming house is on fire!’ Those who 

lived in the house had been trained in the New 
Criticism. ‘Splendidly vivid. Lower-class idiom,’ said one. 
‘Repetitive but racy,’ said another. ‘Over-emotional of course, 
but dramatic,’ said a third. And they all went on with what 
they were doing. The funeral was a quiet affair. 

This fable aptly represents the relations between Harold 
Pinter’s play The Caretaker, and its critics. Although many have 
praised the production, the evocation of atmosphere, and the 
accurate reflection of lower-class talk, most have seen it as a 
sort of specialized sociological document. Few have explored the 
content and ideas of the play — these have been ‘taken care of’ 
by being attributed to a ‘special belt of English suburbia’. 

Now that the play has been published (together with The 
Birthday Party and other plays in a companion volume*) we 
have little excuse for refusing to explore further. The plays 
require to be read by the mental vocal-chords rather than by 
the eye alone, but they are worth the effort. 

In an interview on ‘Monitor’ Pinter expressed his admiration 
for the lower-class speech with which he appears to have 
hypnotized the critics. He also objected, as I think justifiably, to 
the attitude of mind which relegates all the import of the play to 
a remote limbo solely inhabited by derelicts. What he admired 
about the idiom was its ‘muscularity’ — and this seems to 
involve an attachment to the muscles of thought and feeling, 
from which the impulse to speak derives. This kind of talk is 
not formalized or pre-thought, not made into useful counters 
exchangeable at standard rates. Despite its apparent air of 
banality, and its inconsequences (or because of them) the 
effects are fresh and revealing. Even the worn-out cliché creates 


A MAN went rushing into a building. ‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ 


* The Caretaker and The Birthday Party and Other Plays, by Harold Pinter. 
(Methuen, 1960). 
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its own horror, when we see its ineptness at the very moment of 
utterance: 
‘I never had enough time to go into it,’ [says the tramp, or 
again, watching Aston fiddling with a plug]: 
‘You getting to the root of the trouble are you ?’ 
‘I’ve got a suspicion.’ 
*You’re lucky.’ 

The difference between this and middle-class speech seems 
less one of kind than of degree. Middle-class speech less often 
reveals its lacunes, and though it also derives from the rag-bag 
and pot-pourri of jargon and cliché, appearances are better 
kept up. The merest twitch of a toe may be the only expression 
of the sudden discomfort. In The Caretaker, discomforts, evasions, 
and pretensions flash like headlights on a dark road. 

In the three characters, the illusions are less expertly 
integrated, the supposed realities less solidly entrenched, the 
fears, confusions, and delusions of grandeur nearer the surface 
than they are in most of us. Clearly this idiom, and this group of 
people served Mr Pinter’s purpose particularly well — but what 
purpose? Only the writer himself can tell us; but we can at 
least examine what he has done, and discuss his achievement. 

Three men are trying, by means of language, to surmount 
barriers and find common ground. Their language itself, 
because of its imperfections —- and their lack of expertise - 
reveals the fears, needs, and inadequacies they struggle to con- 
ceal. All three co-operate to cover up things which are embar- 
rassing not merely to one but to all. They attempt to close the 
abyss — silence is the great enemy — generally understanding 
too much rather than too little. Their talk shows, as Mr 
Pinter said, not so much a failure as an evasion of communica- 
tion. In silence, the questions they avoid are deafening, and 
silence in this world becomes a catalyst of action, even action 
itself. Talk seems an expedient, a means of evasion. In silence 
and in the dark is the nonentity against which they all pre- 
cariously struggle. 

The fight against nonentity, or simply non-being, is something 
that echoes over and over through the Pinter plays. In the 
Birthday Party, Goldberg and McCann taunt Webber with 


‘Who are you, Webber? What makes you think you exist ?’ 


and this is a repetition of Stan’s enquiry, early in the play 
(moving typically from the phrase ‘who do you think you’re 
talking to ?): 
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‘Tell me, Mrs Boles, when you address yourself to me, do 
you ever ask yourself who exactly you are talking to ?’ 


In the case of the tramp of The Caretaker, who has left all his 
papers at Sidcup, the theme is worked out against the back- 
ground of the other two men, who have a slightly stronger grip 
on identity. Aston achieves this by clinging tightly to the very 
little he has left, and Mick by refusing to let anything come 
between him and _his ‘I’ll-make-this-place-into-a-penthouse’ 
delusions of grandeur. 

Pinter’s analytical use of the idiom, betraying at each moment 
the bare bones of motive and emotion, is often funny, but also 
embarrassing, and at times, unbearable. Kenneth Tynan, 
reviewing the play, wrote ‘one laughs in recognition; but one’s 
laughter is tinged with snobbism.’ This seems to indicate an 
enviable certainty of being out of reach. It would be comforting 
if this picture of humanity had nothing to do with the world 
we know, but it seems to concern not an isolated group of 
institutionalized eccentrics, but Man in general. If my laughter 
was tinged with anything, it was embarrassment, and occasion- 
ally horror, a feeling of having been caught out, and exposed to 
a chill wind. 

To relegate this comment on life to a special and defined 
area is in many ways a sensible protective reaction; it is difficult 
to live without some regard for mental comfort. Pinter’s view 
may be salutary, but it is far from pleasant. It forces upon us 
standards of judgement by which we cannot live, awareness 
that we would sooner avoid. To see human helplessness, to 
recognize the vainglorious weakness with which we habitually 
meet facts and situations that appal if seen too clearly — this is to 
hold up a mirror to an aspect of life (not total but none the less 
true) which it is easier to ignore than contemplate. 

Does no one wonder, hearing Aston’s description of his 
experiences in a mental hospital, and seeing the curious half- 
life he leads, whether there is not something wrong, and 
perhaps a little cocksure about our treatment of those we 
regard as of unsound mind? Does no one recognize in himself 
the hapless turning from attitude to attitude in order to 
entrench a position, or see, in the desperate claims to knowing 
what goes on, his own baffled attempts to lay claim to at least 
a partial understanding of what life is all about? Does no one 
share the feeling that ‘if only the weather would break’, if only 
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everyone and everything would stand still for a tick of time (in 
fact if only things were different) then one might have a chance? 
Does no one see in Aston’s sad monologue, his own reduction 
by the shocks of living; does no one feel appalled at the difficul- 
ties of disinterested kindness in a world that lives not by 
charity but by politics ? 

We have all left our references and papers somewhere. We 
mostly feel we have ‘cards of identity’ somewhere even more 
inaccessible than Sidcup. Sidcup seems to derive from the 
same myth-making impulse as the Garden of Eden, where we 
mislaid our innocence and our nobility, but if the weather 
would break, we might dash back and get them — but, 


The glass is falling hour by hour, the giass will fall for ever, 
But if you break the bloody glass you won’t hold up the 
weather. 


One sees in the play the frenzied attempt to feel important, and 
to be ‘in’ on things. We must know the right responses whether 
to jig-saws, fret-saws, ‘Blacks’, work-shy people, the latest 
‘ism’ or the newest West End play. We must know what ‘they’ 
are saying, even if we choose to disagree. ‘Oh, they’re handy,’ 
says the tramp, and we recognize the awful futility of it all. 
The terrible thing about the dialogue is that it has the authentic 
ring of the stop-gap. Behind it lies the awareness of another 
world of meanings, a plane on which defeats are being acknow- 
ledged, and where there is a fight for the right to exist, an 
endless apology for existence, a fierce assertion of rights, and a 
hideous plea for forgiveness of what is known to be unforgivable, 
and irremediable. When silence begins to leak through the 
battered pores of the speakers, they point to the obvious, to the 
bucket for instance, catching the drips from the roof. They 
distract each other’s attention away to the mundane realities, 
that are at the same time a symbol of the unsatisfactory state of 
things which will, of course, be put right in time, when the shed 
is built in the garden, when we get back from Sidcup with our 
papers. 

Or again, when the silence threatens, one may ask ‘What’s 
your name?’ and continue the fight against nonentity. No 
matter that it’s been asked before, and given before; it’s still 
a symbol of stability, especially if we know not only the 
assumed name, but the real name as well. Yet it tells us nothing. 
Anonymity remains, and the papers are still at Sidcup. We are 
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all in some sense dispossessed, frightened, ridiculous, like the 
tramp who, in the bravado of fear, pulls out a knife against 
Mick. Mick sits beside him when he is bored with baiting him, 
and offers him a sandwich. They sit together, getting chummy 
over shared views, while the tramp, who appears to have no 
views, tries to commit himself to views acceptable to Mick. 
Mick, taking the intention as sufficient, says ‘I can see you’re a 
man of the world’, thus acknowledging the tramp’s right to 
exist in the world he is a man of. And we are all in this sense 
‘men of the world’ claiming to know what is going on in a world 
dominated by ‘them’. We too have our fingers on the imaginary 
pulse of things, we know there is a ‘crying need’ for this, that, 
and the other. We have to have some pipe-line to ‘in-ness’ if not 
to infinity. We like to tap our heads significantly like Mr 
Pinter’s tramp implying that ‘they’ haven’t got us fooled. And it 
all underlines our helplessness in a world even more obviously 
out of control than usual. 

We pretend to know what it all means, and jockey for 
position in a competitive world whose rules are baffling. We 
resemble the tramp whose shifts of allegiance, whose endless 
search for the expedient are pitilessly laid bare. We see his vain 
efforts to discover exactly where his dependence lies; he wants 
clearly to know ‘which way the wind is blowing’, and spends a 
great deal of time trying to find absolute answers to the 
question — who has the power to kick him out? Whose support 
does he need most? It seems ultimately his servility that 
defeats him, for servility implies at least some knowledge of 
whom it is worthwhile to placate. When this proves impossible 
to discover, he has no means of living with the others. He goes 
off at the end of the play, presumably to find other people on 
whom to impose his failures, his trailing clouds of vainglory, 
others to whom he can justify himself — perhaps searching for 
a day of judgement, but unable to find a judge. It is interesting 
that at the end, Aston stands with his back to him, refusing to 
speak, refusing to see him, and slowly the tramp’s efforts to talk 
himself into recognition twitter away into the long silence in 
which he recognizes defeat. 

No one is much interested in forgiving or condemning him, 
no one wants to know the ‘truth’ about him, no one wants his 
excuses or promises, for they have their own, and so have we all. 

While Mick, the younger brother, is a bundle of undirected 
energies, flexing his muscles, but achieving nothing, it is Aston, 
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the gentle elder brother who has authority. This appears to 
derive from his having his silences under control. He has 
accepted defeat, recognized limitations, and impotence, as 
though he had been surgically detached from his life, while 
Mick and the tramp are still shadow-boxing with theirs. When, 
at the end of a fierce scene with the tramp, he announces 
quietly, ‘I don’t think we’re hitting it off’, it seems not merely 
understated, but under-experienced, only half-felt. He seems 
almost emotionless, though he recognizes occasional discom- 
forts and seeks to remove them. He accepts the abyss as normal, 
nonentity as a mode of existence, and lives in a permanently 
shell-shocked state where his own reality is without importance. 
He seems more able to cope with immediate things than the 
other two, perhaps because he is so uninvolved. One may well 
ask whether reality is so terrible that one can only accept it by 
losing half one’s life. The half that is left is capable of registering 
surprise; he has some sense of the fitness of things, while the 
tramp, completely enclosed in fantasy, does not even have this. 
Aston’s concern about building the shed before he begins to 
decorate is far less aggressive than the excuses of the other two. 
One feels that he knows he’s beaten before he begins, but it 
doesn’t much matter anyway. The shed-illusion seems at times 
a polite piece of conformism — a way of sharing the life and 
idiom of the others. 

Now all of this seems far more than a specialized sociological 
study, and involves more than the pleasure of recognizing 
conversations overheard in buses and public places. Certainly 
it is possible we may ultimately have to avoid the issue, but we 
might first look at what we are about to evade. 

There is little point in pretending that Mr Pinter had 
nothing to say to us anyway. When someone shouts ‘Fire!’ it’s 
fun to analyse the style, but it may not be prudent to ignore the 
content. 
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Men of the Age 
(1) The Don 


G. S. Fraser 


HE word ‘don’ properly applies to fellows of Oxford and 

Cambridge colleges and of Trinity College, Dublin. The 

rest of us, in London, in Wales, in Belfast, in the English 
provinces, and even in the ancient Scottish universities, are 
merely university teachers. An Oxford or Cambridge don is a 
bachelor who lives in college, or a married man who dines regu- 
larly at high table. He plays an active part in the running of his 
college. He knows, often, members of his own college who teach 
other subjects better than he knows members of other colleges, 
who teach his own subject. He forms part of a small community 
of learned men who, ideally at least, cross-fertilize each other’s 
minds with the seeds of contrasting disciplines. If he teaches (and 
sometimes he only does research), the important part of his 
teaching is the individual tuition of undergraduates taken one 
or two at a time, not lecturing. He is thought, in the provinces, 
to have an easy life, but he may spend as many as fifteen hours a 
week on tuition, whereas in a provincial university small enough 
to work the tutorial system eight or nine would be a more usual 
average. I am taking ‘don’, however, in this article to include 
provincial university teachers, or London ones, as well as dons 
proper. 

Nobody at Oxford or Cambridge has to attend lectures. In 
the provinces, we often call the roll at lectures, and, though small 
provincial universities have tutorials and big ones seminars, the 
lecture is still our main teaching instrument. One result of this 
is that, except from our best students, we tend to get back in 
examinations more or less what we have given out. Another 
result is that we know our students less well as persons than 
Oxford and Cambridge dons do. Younger Oxford and Cam- 
bridge dons are on Christian name terms with their brighter 
students, and meet them often casually, say, for a coffee at the 
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Cadena or a beer at the ‘Lamb and Flag.’ In the provinces we 
have our students along in batches, fifteen at a time or so, to our 
suburban homes, two or three times a year, for coffee and buns. 
They are a little shy with us, and we with them. Neither do we 
know our colleagues in other departments as intimately as a 
member of an Oxford or Cambridge college can. We lead a less 
corporate life. Still, we are the same sort of animal in the long 
run. 

What sort of animal are we? Are there any physical traits or 
characteristic mannerisms by which an outsider might distin- 
guish a university teacher from another sort of professional man 
or woman ? There are a few. In any senior common room, there 
is, I think, a higher proportion of people wearing spectacles 
than in a random gathering of other types of professional people. 
A good many male university teachers carry their shoulders 
pulled slightly forward and their heads slightly bent down. This 
comes no doubt from bending over books and lecterns and from 
the habit of working out a train of thought as one is walking 
from one place to another. But it also comes from the habit of 
neither quite greeting nor quite cutting one’s colleagues as one 
passes them, hurrying to library or lecture hall or refectory, a 
hundred times a day. From that same desire neither to cut dead, 
not be cut dead by, nor immediately engage in conversation 
one’s colleagues comes a certain amiable calculated vagueness, 
which is the typical expression of the academic face in repose. 
A rather vague smile and nod, with one’s eyes not quite meeting 
the other person’s eyes, is the body’s trick for coping with this 
situation. The academic face, however, switches on like the 
electric light when a real and purposeful contact is made, a real 
conversation embarked on. Another physical sign of real con- 
versation in a senior common room is people leaning forward 
in their chairs; when they loll back, with their legs stretched out, 
they are engaged in amiable desultory chat about the weather. 

Are there any more precise physical characteristics? It often 
seems to me (but the generalization is obviously an absurd one) 
that the faces of male university lecturers fall into two broad 
types, the podgy, which can become the semi-globular, and the 
angular, which can become the craggy or the wedge-shaped. 
The podgy type has in youth a look of slightly smudged, or 
rumpled, sensuousness; the hair is worn longer than a business- 
man would wear it, and brushed with careful negligence. The 
angular type has a lean and eager look, and has harsh, unruly 
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hair which brushing will not keep flat. Except on formal 
occasions, male university teachers like blazers, tweed or linen 
jackets, scarves knotted under open shirts, Daks or flannel 
trousers, a garb with a feeling about it of the business-man’s 
Saturday morning. I have never seen a male university teacher 
wearing a hat of any kind, but I know one or two who sport 
Sherlock Holmes deer-stalkers or flat tweed caps with long skips. 

Women lecturers are, physically, quite different. Their faces, 
which often have a very gentle and kindly expression, are typi- 
cally heart-shaped rather than podgy or angular. They have 
sometimes rather long upper lips. They often wear their hair 
parted severely in the middle and gathered in a tight bun at the 
back of the head. They wear well-cut but severe grey or 
brownish cloth dresses or smart, but again severe, two-piece 
suits with a blouse. They wear sensible shoes, low-heeled, blunt- 
toed. There is a sprinkling of dandies among both men and 
women. One spots the odd man in a fancy waistcoat, the odd 
woman with costume jewellery or red stockings; but his main 
effect is always informal, as hers is always severe. On the whole, 
one might say that the clothes tend to look all right because the 
wearers are not bothering about them. 

What about conversational mannerisms? It seems to me that 
the style of donnish talk which one enjoys, for instance, in the 
early novels of Michael Innes lingers on in Oxford or Cambridge 
but is not characteristic of the provinces. I think, for instance, 
of two very notable Oxbridge characters of whom one has the 
delightful habit of punctuating his sentences—even, and 
perhaps especially, when he is making a very serious point — 
with an infectious high-pitched giggle. ‘But you must admit — 
tee-hee-hee! — that the — tee-hee-hee! — that The Waste Land, in 
short, is — tee-hee-hee! — a very great poem!’ The other, who has a 
very sad voice, has an equally delightful habit of interspersing 
his conversation with very surprising remarks delivered, not 
combatively, but in a tone of plaintive resignation: ‘I see they’re 
setting King Lear for the G.C.E. this year! Such a pity! Such a 
bad play!’ 

The atmosphere of our provincial universities does not on 
the whole (I often regret it) encourage such whims and oddities. 
There is a great deal of exaggeration about Oxford and Cam- 
bridge taking the cream, and leaving us with the skimmed milk; 
but it is true that many of our students come from backgrounds 
that leave them a little suspicious of irony, paradox, verbal play. 
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A very plain, straightforward manner goes down with them best, 
both in lectures and tutorials, and we carry that plain, straight- 
forward manner into our conversations with each other. We 
like a sensible discussion, with no stages skipped, and on the 
whole I think we distrust both flippancy and persiflage. This may 
make us sound dull dogs; in fact, I think we have as much 
humour as our Oxbridge colleagues, but it goes more into 
observations on life and character, and less into games with 
words. 

Are there any deeper characteristics which university teachers 
have in common? The difficulty in trying to find these is 
that a university teacher’s job can use, to advantage, extremely 
various types of gift and temperament. There is the dedicated 
teacher, not a brilliant lecturer, not an original scholar, but a 
person who can spend a university year happily working a 
student up from the stage where he or she will be lucky to get a 
Pass to the stage at which he or she will get a very decent Lower 
Second. There is the brilliant lecturer, who can stimulate stu- 
dents into making spurts, even if he rarely follows them up to 
note where the spurt stops. There is the all-round man who can 
take over a lecture on almost any topic when a colleague in his 
department is ill, and there is the very thorough man who has 
spent four years preparing a really sound edition of some 
obscure medieval romance. There is the man with some fresh 
critical insight. There is the man with the gift for simplification, 
for high popularization, for relating the subject to contem- 
porary life; and his opposite, the man who is going to be utterly 
loyal to the subject’s intricacy and complexity. The university 
has a place for all of them as it also has for the solidly reliable 
man, without any exceptional gift for teaching or research or 
new insights, but good at team-work, organization, working out 
time-tables, sitting on committees. Then, there is the man whose 
personality is his main teaching instrument; and the other man 
whose personality is austerely withheld, so that his subject-matter 
may speak for itself. Men with the varying temperaments of 
artists, scholars, civil servants, remote and expansive men, men 
who stick to a method and men who go by flair, sociable and 
solitary men, or men who are either by fits and starts, can all be 
useful university teachers. The one temperament that does not 
suit the job is that of a prima donna. 

These contrasting men and women have, however, I think, 
this in common. For all of them, the most important concern of 
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society at any time, and perhaps particularly in our time, is the 
transmission and the improvement of the higher human skills. 
That transmission and that improvement are the essential pur- 
pose of a university. But there are three important, and con- 
trasting, current attitudes among university teachers; the atti- 
tudes of the pragmatist, the social idealist and the honourable 
diehard. The pragmatist is not concerned with the ‘idea of a 
university’ in Cardinal Newman’s sense. He sees that as a matter 
of practical politics, we need many more technicians in industry 
and many more teachers in grammar schools; and, roughly, he 
sees it as the job of the science side of a university to turn out the 
technicians, the arts side to turn out the teachers. He is con- 
cerned with the needs of the average student, and he wants to 
expand the number of average students drastically over the 
next ten years. The social idealist is also an expansionist, but 
from a quite different point of view. If we want, he says, our 
society to become genuinely democratic, we must attempt to 
diffuse a knowledge and appreciation of the higher traditional 
culture far more widely than we do at present. He is concerned 
less with turning the average student into a reasonably efficient 
technician or schoolmaster than with transmitting to him, 
somehow, a sense of certain values, a sense that will remain 
with him, however dim a degree he takes, or whatever in the 
end he decides to do with his life. 

The honourable diehard does not contest the need for more 
technicians or schoolmasters, or for a more widely diffused 
awareness of our cultural heritage. But he would like to leave 
the first task mainly to technical or training colleges, the second 
to the adult education movement. He feels that already we are 
admitting into universities too many students who cannot spell 
common words or write coherent sentences in their first year 
and who, even after they have been pushed through their finals, 
have never shown a spark of genuine enthusiasm for, or dis- 
interested curiosity about, their subject. He sees such average 
students as setting, in the student body, a tone of complacent 
mediocrity, and making the really good student feel an odd man 
out (as if there were something unchummy, or even undemocratic, 
about being really interested in your subject). He sees himself 
neglecting his better students, just because they can be trusted 
to get on with their work without being jogged. And when the 
gates are opened really wide, and entrance standards become 
even lower than they are to-day, the honourable diehard sees 
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himself as being left with less and less leisure to keep up with 
developments in his subject, let alone make contributions to it. 
He sees himself being kept as doggedly at work as a schoolmaster 
pushing the dullards through; and he sees, even so, standards 
being steadily lowered to get them through at all. 

My moral sympathies in this quarrel are with the social 
idealist, but I see, with discomforting clearness, what the 
honourable diehard is getting at. In a sense, his attitude is point- 
less, since we shall get our expansion anyway, whatever he says, 
and the practical approach would be to work out in advance 
schemes for coping with it. The real problem is about the very 
few genuinely brilliant students, and the solution is probably 
the American solution, to encourage them to stay on, after they 
have taken their first degree, to work for a higher degree under 
individual supervision. With an expanding entry, also, we ought 
to become ruthless, as the Americans are, about sending down 
students who fail in examinations in their first or second years. 
About a third of the entry to many American universities falls 
by the wayside in this way. The failures remain grateful for the 
chance to have been at a university; something, as the usual 
phrase about this goes, has rubbed off on them. The university 
teacher, nevertheless, particularly in the smaller provincial 
universities that will take a lot of the coming ten years’ expan- 
sion, is a worried man. He sees the danger of a slowing down and 
mechanizing of the teaching process, of more and more of a 
premium being set, in examinations, on information and less 
on the acquiring of personal skills of thought and feeling; the 
danger of the stereotyped lesson and the stereotyped recapitula- 
tion of it, the ‘received opinions’ being fed out and fed back. 
Nobody could pretend that the prospect is wholly a happy one; 
yet it is happier than the other prospect of a consciously superior 
hived-off élite. One must be, broadly, a democrat in the end, 
however telling are the arguments against it. The don is en- 
gaged in the socially most important of all tasks to-day: handing 
on, and keeping up, the high skills in a democracy. 


[Mr Fraser’s study of the contemporary Don is the first of a series 
of examinations of the human fauna of this half of the century.] 


Out and About 


Picasso at the Tate 


NE of the stories told about Picasso relates how he was 
( ) sis during the last war by Abetz, the German 

Ambassador to Vichy France, in an attempt to win him 
over for the Nazi New Order in Europe. Trying to make 
conversation, Abetz pointed to one of the sketches for Guernica 
which was hanging on the wall and asked, ‘Did you do that?’ 
‘No,’ said Picasso, ‘you did it.’ 

The significance of the story is not confined to its particular 
context. Picasso is now generally accepted as the greatest artist 
of the first half of the twentieth century. But if his individual 
genius has so imposed itself on his age that already in his life- 
time museums all over the world compete to purchase his work 
and the current exhibition at the Tate has broken all records for 
attendance, it is also the age which has imposed itself on him, 
so that his art reflects it and represents it. The crowds that drift 
through the rooms hung with nearly three hundred pictures 
painted over the years from 1895 to 1959 consist almost entirely 
of people younger than Picasso, yet it is essentially an expression 
of their own world that they gaze at; it is not like viewing a 
collection of ‘old masters’. The spectators do not, indeed, look 
as if they had shared in the production of the canvases on the 
walls; nevertheless, they have all helped to make the age which 
has made Picasso. Genius is personal, but the Zeitgeist is collec- 
tive. 

It is indeed a history that is unfolded on these walls, and the 
catalogue provided by the Arts Council with an introduction by 
Roland Penrose divides Picasso neatly into his ‘periods’ so that 
nobody may fall into the error of supposing that The Soler 
Family was painted around 1940. It is the first time that, in 
this country at any rate, there has been an assembly of works of 
all the periods sufficiently comprehensive for his development 
as a painter to be manifest to the eye in one place. But the 
periods are not to be taken too strictly, because it is evident 
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simply from looking at this exhibition that Picasso’s later 
styles have not so much replaced as been added on to his 
earlier ones, so that in his old age he can move freely from one to 
another, as is shown remarkably in the series of variations on 
Las Meninas which he carried out only two years ago. The 
important dates are therefore not those when Picasso stopped 
doing something he had done before, but those when he 
started doing something new, and the art historians seem to be 
agreed that the most important of all was 1907, the year of the 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon, which is hung at the end of the main hall 
of the Tate and has the place of honour as the frontispiece of 
the catalogue. 

What would be Picasso’s status as an artist if he had died 
suddenly in the autumn of 1906? Certainly, even on his work 
before that time he would rank high among the painters work- 
ing around the turn of the century. Several of the pictures most 
frequently reproduced — which is perhaps the best test of 
popularity — belong to the periods before 1907. But although the 
personal accent is unmistakable, there is no great originality of 
style; we see obvious influences of Toulouse-Lautrec and Van 
Gogh, with echoes of Goya and the pictorial tradition of his 
own native Spain. Shortly before 1907 Picasso came under the 
influence of the Fauves, but he was not particularly successful 
in this manner, and in any case he was not one of the pioneers 
of the movement. But with the Demozselles d’ Avignon he became 
the founder of a new school; the painting acquired a legendary 
fame even though it remained in his studio and was not ex- 
hibited for many years. What then was the origin of this great 
innovation and why did it have such an overwhelming effect on 
the art of the next two decades? The record indicates that the 
adventure was Picasso’s response to his appreciation of primitive 
art, particularly the ancient Iberian carvings of Spain and 
African negro sculpture, both of which had recently come to be 
well represented in Paris art shops and museums. It was the 
vitality and expressiveness of these works, hitherto regarded as 
barbaric, which inspired the effort towards a new art breaking 
away from the conventions dominant in European painting 
since the Renaissance. It was not, however, simply a reversion 
to the primitive; the impact of the Congo and of the Spanish 
Bronze Age may have provided the liberating shock, but it 
required the sophisticated intelligence of Picasso and Braque to 
produce modern cubism. The debate began, and still continues, 
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whether this development, and the expressionist and surrealist 
movements which followed it, represented a new creative era or 
a morbid degeneration of European culture. What cannot be 
denied is that the ‘outbreak’ of this new art — which had 
already been to some extent anticipated by Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh and the Fauves — preceded by only a few years the 
First World War and coincided with the spiritual unrest which 
pervaded Europe just before that great catastrophe. The later 
phases of Picasso’s art which produced his most terrible and 
memorable surrealist pictures coincided with the period of the 
rise of Hitler and the Second World War. In the panorama at 
the Tate the horrors of the grimmest decade of modern times 
confront the spectator in the head of the bomb-smitten horse, 
the mother weeping over her dead child, the charnel house, and 
perhaps most frightful of all, the head of a woman which is 
entered as No. 173 in the catalogue and was painted in 1943. 
Picasso painted this world, but as he said to Abetz, he did not 
make it; we did. Picasso himself can also be tender and gay, as 
he appears at the age of 76 painting pigeons with a blue sea 
in the background through his studio window. 

Unlike most of his eminent friends and contemporaries — 
Matisse, Bonnard, Braque and Derain — Picasso has always been 
politically engagé, and the Communists have been able to use his 
name in support of their claim to hold out the only hope for 
culture in the age of the crisis of bourgeois society. But he has 
been an embarrassing convert for them, for most of his work is 
quite incompatible with the canons of ‘socialist realism’ by 
which they restrict art wherever they have the power. Even 
when his art reflects the strongest moral passion, it is a pacifist 
one, a burning indignation at man’s inhumanity to man, and if 
he were less partisan — but he is extremely naive when it comes 
to politics —- he would have as much compassion for the victims 
of cruelty in Siberia or Tibet as in Guernica or Auschwitz. The 
Communists are quite right from their point of view in regard- 
ing his art as subversive and dangerous, however much they 
may exploit him and his dove for their propaganda. The 
important developments of European art over the last hundred 
years have been expressions of the freedom of the human spirit, 
which, whether they have evoked primarily the joy of life, as 
in Matisse, or its sadness, as in Soutine, or its tragic greatness, as 
in Picasso, have been essentially products of an inner vision not 
amenable to patronage or authority. As Picasso himself once 
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put it, “L’important est de créer, n’importe quoi; c’est tout.’ It is 
something that ‘organization man’, whether capitalist or 
socialist, will never be able to control. 

G. F. H. 


A Tale of Two Villages 
Similarities 
HOUGH no cool cat, I have never been a square, and 
much of my physical life (when not editing THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY) is spent fetching the water 
from the rainwater tank, collecting wood for the fire, and 
carrying the bucket away from our outdoor lavatory. During 
the summer, as usual, we have been doing this, partly in 
Bucks and partly in the Seine-et-Oise. In both places we have 
managed in the years to collect habitations singularly alike, 
and this gives me, for an ‘Out and About’, a comparison 
between English and French life as we have lived it. 

When I first came to V., in the Ile de France, twelve years 
ago, it was from Italy and I saw the landscape as essentially 
cold and nordic and peopled with great big blonds. Indeed 
the country people of the Ile de France and the country people 
of Bucks — with their large size, pink colouring and lethargic 
habits — seem to me alike, and like all other inhabitants of 
north-western or Atlantic Europe. (The physiological dif- 
ference comes with the Alps, or perhaps somewhere south of 
Genoa.) They are all Franks, to use the apellation the Arabs 
still employ: blasphemous guzzlers, boozers, theoretically 
monogamous and rich. An Egyptian couldn’t possibly tell the 
difference between them. 

With both our habitations the land around is thick with 
nettles and dock leaves, and then woods; in V. our windows 
overlook lime trees and pines and then the great beech forests 
of ’Isle-Adam. The climate is identical, typically gulf-stream, 
with the odd hundred days of sun in the year and rest of the 
time rain dripping from the trees into the deep loam and 
weeds. In the evenings, in both, when the mist veils the valley 
— both are on tops of hills - one can meditate comfortably by 
one’s August fire. 

Farm labourers are similar everywhere with the same slow- 
ness and the same dislike of natural scenery. Farming is more 
intensive round V. with corn rather than cattle: the few cows 
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of our local farm supply the neighbouring families only; milk is 
neither fetched away in churns nor delivered in bottles at V. 
The heure du lait is sacrosanct, when everyone leaves what they 
are doing and goes with jugs or cans to the farm. On the 
other hand, the cornfields reach to the horizon, and are as 
yellow as Van Gogh, who died in the next village, painted 
them. The local farmers are thought to be very rich and to 
have buried gold. They are less friendly than English farmers. 
Monsieur B., who owns the vast farm near us, looks like a 
nervous wreck. In summer he is up at six in the morning 
driving his Citroen 2 CV over the dirt paths between the 
fields, overseeing and planning. At harvest time he takes on 
Italian labour — in Bucks the imported labourers seem mainly 
Irish. For anyone who has lived in Italy, the slowness and 
idleness of workmen who come to do specialized jobs is amazing 
in both places. At V., when a piece of emergency roofing had 
to be done, the roofman, jolly, redfaced and with an enormous 
belly, arrived in his truck with three pairs of agile hands from 
Piedmont in the back. It was unthinkable for him to climb 
the ladder to the roof. What he did was send up the Piedmontese 
while he sat in his truck smoking gauloises and sipping his 
litre of gros rouge — only occasionally shouting instructions to 
the Italians working up on the slates, so that they shouldn’t 
idle. 

Horses have been driven out by tractors and combines in 
both places, and motor cars have now spread from people 
such as grocers and innkeepers to skilled workers and farm 
labourers (motor scooters in the latter case). Maréchal, the 
sexton at V., used to live in squalor and spit on the floor. His 
daughter has married a skilled labourer and has a spotless new 
government-subsidized bungalow. His grand-daughter is a 
smart little secretary in Paris. In both places there are gossipy 
moralizing persons, usually spinsters and churchy. They wear 
hats. There are no real poor either near V. or in Bucks, 
only eccentrics like Old Tom or Morel. In both places there are 
numbers of commuters who go daily to the rat races in Paris 
or London. Business gents often visit ‘abroad’ for their holidays: 
in V. ‘abroad’ is Spain; in Bucks it may be ‘the Continent’, 
their word for France. In the bistros or public-houses there are 
television sets and one walks between television masts. The 
children are spick and span and adored in both places. In V. 
they are perhaps cleaner in a more elaborate way. The jeansy 
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teenage thing seems to be almost identical. People talk about 
the weather a lot and are given to Sunday best. 


Differences 


Eating and drinking habits are notoriously different. In 
V. people spend more on their food but less on their clothes. 
Pretty well everything except motor cars and wine is dearer 
in France by the present rate of exchange. Food is about 30 
per cent dearer, but people seem to afford it. Our impression 
is that the economy is more local. The butcher in V. kills his 
own animals, hence the shrieks of the calves in his back yard 
when his shop is closed; and he makes them into his own 
sausages. There are plenty of tinned foods in the shops but by 
and large they are less used. The price of property is appalling. 
Liqueurs and aperitifs are very expensive, so the workers keep 
to wine. But there are more heavy drinkers in V. than in 
Bucks, and one comes across alcoholism in the raw. In Bucks, 
Saturday night at the local, with beer, merely results in 
harmless soppiness which is agreeable for the individual in- 
dulging in it and helps conversations with Old Tom. At V. 
men like Robert keep at their coups de rouge day and night. 
One man used to boast of drinking 8 litres a day. Gros rouge 
rather than aperitifs seems to be the alcoholic mainstay. In 
V. there are numbers of the never drunk and never sober, 
with inflamed cheekbones and uncertain tempers. But the 
drunks are restricted to the less educated. Educated people 
are nearly always abstemious. This is the opposite of Britain. 

In V. there are sports like the chasse and riding and, of 
course, tennis, but by and large games play a much smaller 
part. This may link up with the fact that the local celebrities 
are not squires or debs for the meat market, but the two 
academicians. V. politics lack the coalescence of those in 
Bucks. Whereas in Bucks I suppose everyone unenthusiastically 
supports the Con-Lib-Lab party, at V. there are Communists 
near the station and Gaullists in the main street. But the 
undertone is of hostility to the public thing and resentment 
(for many families have sons in it) about the Algerian war. 

In V. manners are more formal, less easy-going. One shakes 
hands all round and calls people Monsieur or Madame when- 
ever one addresses them — in daily exchanges which are more 
ironical and with quicker repartee than in Bucks. The shake- 
hands business seems to me an advantage as it avoids that 
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‘Oh, hallo’ awkwardness that English males sometimes have 
when they meet — like two suspicious dogs sniffing for class if 
not looking as if they have seen something horrible under a 
stone. On the other hand, if you are round-shouldered like me 
you miss the possibility of lounging or putting your feet up 
when you are talking. One tends to sit upright at a table 
more — all of which has links with the absence of a word for 
‘snug’ or ‘cosy’ in French. Introductions are usually made with 
care. The telephones at V. are antediluvian, the postal system 
seems quicker and more reliable than in Bucks (when there 
isn’t a strike). Finally, monthly reviews seem to flourish and 
penetrate our nettlebed at V. and people read more serious 
books; but the daily and weekly press, and the wireless pro- 
grammes, are on the whole, inferior. It is very hard to find 
reliable facts in the papers, and the careful Chatham House 
mind must have a fit. 


B. W. 





SOS 
BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Anthony Carson 


And what a saga his life story is, too! Bull mind- 
ing in New Zealand, getting the sack from a film 
studio, working as an Income Tax clerk, then as 
courier for the Magic Carpets travel agency... told 
with a breathtaking genius for misadventure: ‘one 
of the few great English humorous writers 
of the century'—Colin Macinnes, The Observer; 
*mustbe the funniest autobiography for many 
years’—B. A. Young, Punch. 15s 
















Reflections of the Month 


Beginnings and Amen 


Paul Potts 
Give and Forgive 


WANT my mind to cast a shadow down the ages, to offer 

a little shade to anyone too exposed to insult or to ridicule. 

Because when I speak of freedom the very words get so 
excited that they start talking with their hands. 

One is often told that talk is cheap. But what I am trying 
to say here has cost me more than anything I have bought. 

For the kind of writing that is worth reading hurts while it 
is being written. 

I prefer the smell of humanity to the odour of sanctity. 

I have eaten humble pie, without losing my taste for feasts. 

For I have tasted honey, I, who found it hard to earn my 
daily bread. 

Having just tasted life myself, I want to make you all hungry. 

As the world is not an army, anyone should have the freedom 
to be out of step. 

I want to live quietly and to think like a volcano. 

To live on this earth so well, that they would be glad to 
have me back. 

Some men’s idea of a square deal is that you first sell a man 
his coffin for cash, before you kill him. 

Perhaps I do split a few infinitives, but I have gotten hold 
of the right verb. 

My mind is my Jove and that love is an English garden, 
where Greek seeds grow in Hebrew ground under a Latin sun. 

I could easily pray in a brothel and make love to a girl in a 
church. 

The Christians may not be right about the next world, but 
they are often right about this one. Yet not only do some 
Christians not follow Christ, but they try to make Christ 
follow them. 

Anything that is worth saying twice, is worth listening to 
once. 

I repeat myself so that you may increase yourself. 
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Love is a spoon that stirs up all the good in one’s own nature. 

I have often wondered if the history of the world would have 
been different if Adam had really loved Eve. 

I have often wondered what Our Lady’s attitude to Judas 
Iscariot was. 

In every failure the seeds of success lie buried, in every 
success the seeds of failure are growing. 

People who get killed in little wars are just as dead as people 
killed in big ones. 

It is a terrible fate to be a human being and not to be treated 
as one. 

One can live without money, but one can’t work without it. 

Conversation may not mean talking about oneself, but it does 
not mean talking to oneself either. 

The trade union I belong to is the secrets of the poor. 

I have often seen a man fit to be a king, but how few kings 
have been fit to be men. 

Any man with more than another has got too much. 

I ask the forgiveness of those whom myself I can never forgive. 

A life shared is a life multiplied. 

You can’t do much harm if you are really in love, you can’t 
do much good unless you are. 

A beautiful safety-pin is more beautiful than an ugly 
cathedral. 

When a poor man is pathetic it may not be the man but the 
poverty that is pathetic. 

Revolting against a way of life is not itself a way of life. 

If anything I may yet write should ever be the cause of a 
literary luncheon, don’t forget that the people to whom it 
belongs are those who would have to do the washing up. 

But don’t think me romantic, because the chains on other 
people’s legs hurt mine. 


Instead of a Sonnet 


If a word were a flower, a poem would be Covent Garden 
in the morning. 

Yet anything I now write, should it be any good at all, will 
be a flower growing in a wound. 

The beauty of a poem depends on the mind of the poet. 

Solitude is the kingdom of an artist, loneliness his prison. 

An artist is the punctuation in the mind of God. 
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For Art is the reflection of the mind of God in the heart of 
man. 


Poems are old before they are made and young after a hun- 
dred years. 

A palace is shabby when compared to the mind of a real 
artist. A storm is gentle in comparison to the anger of a true 
radical. 

Genius is only the capacity to feel deeply and the ability to 
see straight. Together with the talent to express what one has 
felt and to describe what one has seen. 

Genius is the mixture of an awful lot of simplicity and quite 
a bit of energy. 

Genius is very simple, it goes straight to the point, even when 
the point is right under your nose. 

I would like to make my poetry so real that it does not need 
the verse. 

A real artist contains a simplicity of nature to such a degree 
that it becomes greatness. 

I would like my prose to be a clown, to play between the 
acts of other men’s great verse. 

As I did not start writing until I had something to say, I 
must not go on after I have said it. 

There is a switch in a real poet’s mind that can light up the 
language. 

No man can be a real artist unless he is holy. 


Notes Written on One’s Own Passport 


I have the feeling of being unused, if not useless, while 
possessing something very useful. 

What I have been trying to do is to add steel and concrete 
to my visions. 

I think some people are born not to come off. I am coming 
to believe that I am one of them. 

I have thought at times that I only wanted to be a writer 
because I had no qualifications to be a doctor and not the right 
kind of faith to be a priest. I am not a good enough writer to 
have made it imperative for me to be one. 

I like being the junior in any company I keep. I don’t want 
to lead anybody, much less follow another. 

I quite honestly think I am less impressed by bourgeois, 
middle-brow values and less hungry for the fruits of those values 
than almost anyone I know. 


\e 
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Most people’s lives are an attempt to keep the wolf from the 
door; my problem is to find a door. 

The difference between living like a poor artist and existing 
like a destitute person is as wide if not wider than the difference 
between a poor artist and a fairly comfortably off person. 

Sean O’Casey once walked up and down across his study, 
reading my poems to Jim Larkin. He told me so himself. This 
knowledge has frequently stopped my loneliness. 

As I can’t be a poet, I would like my mind to be a junk 
shop, on the floor of which the MS of an unknown poem of 
William Blake was found. 

Hardly anybody ever knew the depth of my feeling. This 
was not altogether because I could not express myself, but also 
because they could not feel that deeply themselves. 

I don’t think other people are different from me, but other 
people think I am different from them. 

The man who had these thoughts, did not have much else, 
but it is precisely perhaps because he had such thoughts that 
he did not have much else. 

It is just possible that at the most lonely moment of my life 
someone, somewhere, was reading something I have written. 

Nothing is a very heavy thing if you have to carry it around 
with you for the rest of your life. 

A waiter asking ‘Are you dining alone tonight, Sir?’ sounds 
almost like an insult, as if he knew my fate. 

I loved Amos and Isaiah, St Matthew and St Luke as a boy 
and now we all have the same publisher.* 

I once saw a blind man sitting in a room full of Cézannes and 
Renoirs and Van Goghs. He was a symbol of us all. None of 
us can really see the beauty of life and of the world. 

I often wonder, if it is going to be lonely in Heaven, that is 
how lonely I am. 

My oven has loneliness in it, not gas. 

I want to pull myself together and make the pieces sing. 

My poverty became a joke at other people’s dinner tables. 

I signed on in the service of the poor. 

I am what I am, my dreams are what I might have been. 

I would much rather use my heart and have it used than 
save my soul. 


* Paul Potts’s book, Dante called you Beatrice has recently been published by 
Eyre and. Spottiswoode 
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I have never been allowed to come into my own, but at least 
I belong to myself. 

I am a real failure really, but what I tried to do was some- 
thing that would have outlasted success. [4 

I can sometimes feel the beauty of what might have been 
mingling with the loneliness of things as they are. 

There is no sorrow in the world that has not made me sad. 

My emotions are much more permanent than my address. 

One has to live with oneself even if one does not have to 
live by oneself. 

As I loved a woman I wanted to sleep with more deeply than 
I loved anything else, including God and Freedom, no wonder I 
think of sex as pure and even holy. No wonder that while I was 
with her I felt like a priest saying Mass. 

There is enough poison in my loneliness to murder my life. 

No drug addict has longed for a shot, or Columbus for land, 
or a drunk for a drink, or St Paul for God, the way I longed to 
live my life in the company and in the presence of a woman I 
love who loves me. 

I am waiting to write a sentence that will lead the world to 
happiness. Ge 

I will go on loving people, even if people don’t love each 
other. 

I can’t describe loneliness, it escapes me. But I cannot 
escape from it. 

I am as lonely as an olive would be in an Irish stew. 

Perhaps God did make us, but that is no reason why we 
should not improve ourselves. 

I hope they will leave an empty page in all the anthologies 
of great love poems for the one I could never write about the 
woman I love. 

I would like to leave my love behind in the safe keeping of 
the English language. 


At Margaret’s in Yorkshire, Fuly 23rd, 1960. 

For Mrs Ruby Miller, of Eyre and Spottiswoode, a publisher who, 
after I had had to wait for nearly a quarter of a century, put a sword 
into my hand, which I will not draw except to salute the lonely and to 
defend the weak. 








——— 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Srr, — We are at a loss to understand why Annabella Cloudsley 
in her article on ‘Volpone in Germany’ in your July issue should 
have contrasted the success of this new opera by an English com- 
poser with what she alleged is ‘the polite indifference which meets 
the usual British Council export abroad.’ 

When Sir John Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra were in Poland 
under the Council’s auspices in 1958, they had a tremendous 
reception and were obliged to play several encores at the end of 
each programme. When Glyndebourne Opera went to the Paris 
Festival in 1958 with Falstaff and Le Comte Ory they had an immense 
artistic triumph. When Sir Malcolm Sargent and the Huddersfield 
Choral Society were at the first European Choral Festival in Vienna, 
also in 1958, they were applauded for fifteen minutes, an almost 
unprecedented demonstration of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Viennese. When they visited the Berlin Festival last year one critic 
wrote of ‘the miracles of sound which Sir Malcolm achieves with 
this Choir’, and many others were equally complimentary. When 
the London Symphony Orchestra, with Hugo Rignold and Colin 
Davis as conductors, visited the Netherlands earlier this year they 
had a similar success. When the Festival Ballet visited Yugoslavia 
last year all seats were sold out in advance, press and public alike 
were highly complimentary, and the stars were asked to return as 
guest artists; of the same company’s visit to Latin America this 
year the Times of Brazil said: “The tour was a brilliant triumph and 
ended as it began: amid the plaudits of a crowded house.’ 

These are the usual sort of British Council exports given their 
usual reception. 

Yours faithfully, 
PAUL REED, 
Information Officer. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL, 
65 DAVIES STREET, LONDON W.1 
auGust 8TH, 1960. 











Book Supplement 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN: A Memoir and a Methodology of 
Modern Life. By Waldo Frank. (George Braziller, Inc. $6.95.) 


Waldo Frank’s reputation since the 1930s, when he was acclaimed 
— by Unamuno and Gide among others — as one of America’s fore- 
most writers and thinkers, has suffered a steep decline. If his latest 
work is characteristic, this is not surprising. Neither is it deserved. 
Versatile, eclectic, enthusiastic and brave, he falls foul of every 
orthodoxy, from Catholic to Positivist. 

Like Maritain, whom he admires, he holds that Western man for 
the last three centuries has been cultivating scientific at the expense 
of that ‘direct dynamic knowledge which men of all ages have called 
revelation’. Christianity, in contrast to most Eastern religions, 
sought ‘to gear the cosmic in man to his bodily life’: by virtue of 
this it fathered modern science. But science has turned parricide, 
threatening not merely the traditional formulas of revelation, but 
also the experience that shaped them. Hence our disorientation, 
our subservience to the machine, our nihilism... . 

The first half of The Rediscovery of Man offers an interpretation 
of history which, though familiar in outline, is often original in 
detail, and, even where familiar, is enriched by the author’s per- 
sonal appreciation of various artistic and philosophical trends. 
The whole book, indeed, is avowedly personal — and all the better 
for that. Conscious that it is his own valuations that he is organizing, 
Frank is proof against the temptation to present his particular 
perspective as the only one, the meaning that history has for him 
as ‘the meaning of history’ itself. Like other projections of a personal 
synthesis, his has some of the qualities of a work of art; and like 
other works of art, it substantiates its own contention, that such a 
synthesis is veritably ‘what man wants’. 

Unlike Maritain, however, he will not allow that Thomism still 
provides an acceptable formula, or the Church an adequate 
vehicle, for ‘revelation’. ‘Maritain’s theological structure we 
cannot accept. It seems to us a cultural form of truth which our 
cultural situation has disqualified.’ While not averse to the word 
‘God’ for that whole of which men may feel themselves parts, he 
regards the letter of Christianity generally as an obstacle to the 
spirit: 
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While man’s mystical sense of his absolute link with cosmos was 
stronger than his scientific data of functional relations, as it always 
had been before the modern era, revelation could come in the guise 
of miracle, grace, election. Why not? Since this brought the otherwise 
unknown and unmanageable functional relations of the world a little 
closer to reason. The acme of this adjustment was the scholasticism 
of the Middle Ages. Now that the relations of science are the im- 
mediate, dominant, most efficient factors of our lives, the one 
conduit of recovery of man’s sense of direct relation with cosmos 
(or God) must be at least not hostile to the scientific ‘laws of nature’. 
The necessity of the direct dynamic knowledge which men of all 
ages have called revelation must therefore be re-established, if not 
scientifically at least in modes acceptable to science, in terms which 
directly involve the structure of the functional relations. 


This re-establishment is the aim of the second half of his book. 

Is it successfully achieved? Frank would be the last to say so. 
The Rediscovery of Man, he insists, marks a beginning and not an end. 
If he is critical of positivist premises, and proposes others more 
comprehensive, it is in no dogmatic spirit. ‘We aim at a methodology 
for redirecting the self and selves into saving and creative action. 
For this purpose, we must expose the self in manageable terms. We 
believe these terms to be consonant with truth; but this does not 
mean that truth could not be expressed, for other ends, in other 
terms. Our definitions, we admit, are purposive.’ He himself is too 
adept at adopting a variety of viewpoints to look for finality, let 
alone aspire to a system. 

If anything, in fact, he may be rather too adept, since his very 
impatience with dogmatism seems to have prevented him from 
adopting the positivist viewpoint. There is no evidence, at any rate, 
that he has ever made this his own and lived with it, as he has, for 
example, with the Pauline. Had he done so, he could hardly have 
dubbed Russell’s a ‘philosophically mediocre mind’, or supposed 
that modern mechanisticism could be impugned by that old pro- 
testation, ‘the whole is more than the sum of its parts’. Still less 
could he have failed to distinguish sharply between the two very 
different aims, of vindicating certain human aptitudes, atrophied 
in modern life, and vindicating them as sources of knowledge. 
This failure, in my opinion, is the principal weakness of the 
book. 

Nevertheless, he is superbly equipped in other respects, both by 
the range of his experience and by his power of digesting and 
assimilating it. In mysticism and aesthetics, psychology, anthro- 
pology and sociology, he appears to be equally at home, as he is in 
more than one continent and language. There is scarcely a chapter 
that does not contain brilliant apergus, or suggest fresh lines of 
enquiry. If The Rediscovery of Man is not a literary masterpiece (and 
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the style is too laboured for that), it is an impressive monument to 
one of the most comprehensive spirits of our time. — 
F. A. LEA. 


INTELLECTUALS IN POLITICS. By James Joll. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 253.) 

Few reviewers of this book have failed to point out that its title is 
misleading. Of the three figures in Mr Joll’s wax-works gallery, only 
Léon Blum can seriously be described as an intellectual. Walter 
Rathenau — the German statesman who signed the Rapallo agree- 
ment with Russia in April 1922, and was shortly afterwards murdered 
by some of those youthful proto-Nazis whom he privately idolized — 
was a learned dilettante zather than a systematic thinker. As for the 
absurd Marinetti who completes Mr Joll’s trio, neither his share in 
launching the Expressionist craze nor his association with Mussolini 
entitles him to a place in this essay collection. If Mr Joll was in 
search of an Italian who combined genuine intellectual distinction 
with political activity between the wars, the obvious choice was 
Antonio Gramsci. If he merely required a noisy demagogue with 
some pretension to intellectuality, he could safely have chosen 
Mussolini instead of his Futurist fugleman. After all, Fascism and 
Futurism were birds of a feather, and Mussolini’s journalistic out- 
pourings breathed the same spirit, and were sustained by the same 
hodge-podge of half-digested ideas, as Marinetti’s coffee-house 
manifestoes on modern art. Whatever one’s reservations about Blum 
and Rathenau, they do not merit such companionship. 

This said, Mr Joll’s new work can be commended as a minor tour 
de force. It is nice to find a contemporary Oxford historian who is 
equally at home in French, German and Italian politics, not to 
mention philosophy, literature, and the arts, all of which come in by 
the way. The proper adjective for this kind of writing is ‘elegant’. 
Mr Joll’s treatment of ideas is too hurried and superficial to leave a 
mark in the reader’s mind, but he has a sure sense of period, and a 
firm enough grasp of biographical method to bring his characters 
to life. The essay on Léon Blum is the best of the three, partly no 
doubt because its subject can be discussed in terms also appropriate 
to Gide and Proust, with both of whom Blum was acquainted be- 
fore he turned to politics. This is another way of saying that he 
inhabited the borderland between literature and public life, having 
graduated to a leading rdéle in the Socialist Party by way of literary 
criticism and political journalism as well as administrative experi- 
ence. In Latin countries this kind of career was not unusual, at any 
rate down to 1914. The phenomenon is now fading out, and Socia- 
list leaders — like their rivals - tend to become more ‘managerial’, 
or ‘technocratic’, as the processes to which Socialism has contributed 
gradually transform the civilization in which we live. 
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Pre-1914 Germany was further advanced along this road than 
France, and literary men had fewer opportunities for making con- 
tact with public life. Mr Joll sees two important resemblances be- 
tween Blum and Rathenau: first, both men were Jews and therefore 
to some extent outsiders; secondly, ‘Blum was, like Rathenau, 
worried about the way in which the social structure of mechanized 
industrial society had developed.’ This is rather a polite way of 
indicating that they were trying to cope with an upheaval which 
was shortly to overwhelm the societies to which they belonged. The 
odd thing is that Blum, for all his literary preciosity which frequently 
grated on his associates, had a better grasp of what was happening 
in the world. This is all the more remarkable because he did not 
really understand economics — not even Marxian economics, though 
he professed himself a Marxist - whereas Rathenau was a captain of 
industry and the mainspring of the gigantic combine which domi- 
nated Germany’s electrical industry. The explanation, as Mr Joll 
makes clear, is that Rathenau had a private philosophy ultimately 
derived from German Romanticism. His rather laboured metaphy- 
sical writings, of which he was inordinately proud, reflected a 
world-view which had much in common with that of his Conserva- 
tive opponents. Indeed in some respects his ideas were not far re- 
moved from those of the Nationalist fanatics who finally murdered 
him for his pains. His violent death in 1922 prefigured the demise of 
the Weimar Republic a decade later, while Blum survived his war- 
time imprisonment by the Germans to become de Gaulle’s successor 
as head of a French post-war government in 1946. There is the 
further interesting difference that Blum never wavered in his 
democratic faith, while Rathenau shared the fashionable German 
contempt for democracy — now known as ‘mass society’ in all the 
best intellectual circles. 

It is difficult to fit Marinetti into this company. His political 
escapades during and after the 1914—18 war hardly qualify him for 
the part, while his Futurist Manifesto of 1g09 (‘A roaring motor-car 
which seems to run on machine-gun fire is more beautiful than the 
Victory of Samothrace’) did not greatly differ in style and content 
from other noisy proclamations of the period. Still there is no question 
that ‘this manifesto of ruinous and incendiary violence’ as he proudly 
called it, expressed something that was going on among the semi- 
literate offspring of an overfed bourgeoisie - young men tired of 
liberalism and in urgent need of bloodshed to keep them from getting 
bored. Hence those frenzied invocations to the Future to provide 
wars and other excitements. The Future obliged, and Marinetti (who 
died in 1944) had the satisfaction of witnessing the disappearance of 
some of those historic monuments which he and his friends so dis- 
liked because they cluttered up a landscape not yet given over to the 
cult of the internal combustion machine, G, L, ARNOLD, 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Leonard 
Schapiro. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 635.) 


Less than four people in a hundred in the Soviet Union are formally 
entitled to take part in the politics of their country. Only 3-55 per 
cent of the Soviet population are members of the Communist Party 
which in law holds an absolute monopoly of political power in the 
State. But in the early ’thirties even these few were deprived of any 
real influence in the affairs of their party and government. The 
Secretary became the Dictator over a great nation and state. Yet at 
the same time and in spite of the insufferable conditions in which its 
population has had to live, Russia has grown into one of the most 
powerful states in the world. How did it happen? What makes this 
system work ? 

Leonard Schapiro’s book is one of the very few works on Soviet 
communism which, while very readable, is yet an objective, scholarly 
history of a movement which is notorious for its determination to hide 
behind a mythological fagade, where dialectics are too often sub- 
stituted for hard facts. Mr Schapiro has done us a real service by 
digging out so much little-known but highly relevant material of the 
true history of the Soviet Communist Party. Rightly, he prefers to 
teave the reader to draw his own moral. 

Reading the book one is forced to agree with Mr Khrushchev that 
it was not Stalin who was the primeval inspiration of Soviet practice 
and theory. It was Lenin who from his early years in the Russian 
revolutionary movement felt nothing but contempt for the spiritual 
values of democracy. Using every shabby trick in the game he 
established his dictatorship within the Russian Social Democratic 
party, notwithstanding the fact that most of the time his supporters 
were a minority group in the movement. His detestation for the 
Tsarist régime did not move him in the direction of tolerance or 
justice. When in 1922, long after the civil war was over, the Soviet 
government was discussing a new criminal code, Lenin wrote in a 
memorandum that ‘the paragraph on terror must be formulated in 
as wide terms as possible’ to leave the administration and secret 
police a completely free hand in exterminating any opposition to his 
party’s rule. It was Lenin who first in this century developed the 
theory of minority rule (the “Vanguard’) over the majority, and 
demanded for the few who led the party the absolute loyalty of its 
rank and file (he called this system: democratic centralism). 

Mr Khrushchev may succeed in persuading the Chinese or Eastern 
German Communists that since Lenin’s death in 1924 the destruc- 
tive power of the new weapons has grown so immensely that his 
teacher’s apocalyptic dream of the Great Revolutionary War against 
Capitalism, which would end in the final triumph of World Com- 
munism, must be replaced by penetration and sabotage from within. 
But on one most important question Khrushchev will never deviate 
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from his master: Lenin’s belief that Communists, once having con- 
quered the ‘commanding heights of power’, should never give them 
up to anybody, whatever the will of the people they rule. This is 
to-day as much the central driving spirit of every Communist régime 
as it was in 1903, when Lenin succeeded in robbing the majority of 
the Russian Social Democrats of their right to lead their own party. 
LUCJAN BLIT. 


THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Dorothy Pickles. (Methuen. 
155.) 

The Fifth French Republic had a sensational birth and its short 
history up to date has often seemed more like a cloak and dagger 
serial than a sober political record. The hard facts have not yet been 
available, even in France, in any form sufficiently concise and com- 
prehensive to be of much use to the non-initiated and anyone who 
wants to understand the 1958 Constitution, how it came into being, 
the way it works and its future prospects, is forced to sift most of the 
information out of an unwieldy mass of speeches and State docu- 
ments. Most of us, I am afraid, have been inclined to lose heart on 
the way. Constitutional law is a dry subject at the best and here in 
France we are quite pleased to allow the dazzling light of General 
de Gaulle’s personality to blind us to such difficult technicalities as 
the relationship between Government and Parliament or the elec- 
toral system. Prices go up or down; the Algerian war looks like going 
on for ever or shows signs of flickering to an end . . . such things, for 
the non-expert, constitute ‘politics’ and are directly related to de 
Gaulle, while the intervening institutions get hardly a thought. 

Mrs Pickles is quite aware of this situation and its implications: 


Attempts to analyse the workings of the new institutions, comments 
on the evolution of the political situation and on the prospects of the 
Fifth Republic, all, almost without exception, come to one conclusion: 
the Fifth Republic could not have come into existence but for 
General de Gaulle and it is unlikely to continue to exist without him. 
The Fifth Republic is, by common consent, de Gaulle’s Republic. 


Although her book is concerned with analysis rather than com- 
ment, it is evident that she agrees with honest opponents of General 
de Gaulle such as Pierre Mendés-France, who openly ask the awk- 
ward, obsessive question most of us are trying to push out of our 
minds: ‘What would happen if the General were to die or be unable 
to continue in his functions?’ The new Constitution undoubtedly 
leaves ajar the door to dictatorship, since it not only provides for the 
assumption of total powers by the President in certain cases of 
emergency, but, as Mrs Pickles points out, ‘makes him both judge 
and jury, since he alone is constitutionally empowered to decide 
when such circumstances exist, and what measures are to be taken 
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to restore normality.’ Only the most rabid anti-Gaullists still believe 
the General is likely to take undue advantage of this clause — but 
what about his successor, whoever that unimaginable and unenviable 
man may be? 

Could the Constitution have been revised in such a way as to check 
the headlong descent towards the alternative disasters of anarchy 
and a ‘Government of the Colonels’ in which France was plunging 
in the spring of 1958 without concentrating so much power in the 
hands of the President? Mrs Pickles inclines to think this could have 
been done, but the question seems to me to belong to the domain of 
psychology rather than political science. The Gaullist régime corres- 
ponds to an ideology which, says Mrs Pickles, is ‘profoundly out of 
harmony with both the theory and practice of twentieth century 
parliamentary government.’ This can hardly be denied, though it 
might be qualified in several ways. However, the textbooks on 
Democracy are based on an assumption of human reasonableness 
which may have been justifiable up to 1913 but which has become 
increasingly hard to maintain ever since. Indeed, the state of French 
politics between 1946 and 1958 suggested that Democracy, in its 
present form, may be heading for the decadence which is the final 
fate of every political régime. General de Gaulle seems to be trying 
to grope his way towards a different interpretation of the fundamen- 
tal ideas of Democracy. Indeed — and this is where Mrs Pickles seems 
to be slightly blinkered by her own orthodoxy — his conception is in 
many ways in advance of the more orthodox of the Third and Fourth 
Republics, since it is based essentially on free consent, both of 
individuals and communities. The demand by the African members 
for independence within the Community (which has taken place 
since Mrs Pickles wrote her succinct chapter on ‘Overseas France 
and the Community’) shows the dangers of this kind of idealism, 
but does not necessarily prove it to be ill-founded. However, it 
has provided welcome ammunition for anti-Gaullists of the Right. 

Mrs Pickles thus considers all the main implications of the new 
Constitution, gives some useful information on the Algerian question 
and generally provides the facts that are so notably overlooked in 
most discussions on the problems that beset France to-day. A 
similar book in French might get a hearty welcome on the other side 
of the Channel. 


CECILY MACKWORTH. 


HOMAGE TO CLIO. By W. H. Auden. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
COLLECTED POEMS. By William Plomer. (Cape. 18s.) 
I was going to begin with the stock remark that a new Auden is an 
‘event’ for those who like poetry. Fortunately, and characteristically, 
Auden has forestalled me in an introductory quatrain which has 
left me no longer quite sure what an event is — except that it’s some- 
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thing more complicated than I had supposed. And there, in a way, 
you have it: as Auden goes on using — but never using up — words, he 
continually enlarges in our minds the abstract concepts behind 
words, making them no less abstract (for in Audenesque abstraction 
lies the power to keep us from the snap judgement, the object 
labelled and dismissed in the musée imaginaire), but more capacious, 
more exciting. 


A sentence uttered makes a world appear 
Where all things happen as it says they do; 


This opening couplet of ‘Words’ is a good instance of Auden’s 
special brand of coat-trailing, with its sweep and casual mastery. 
His new collection confirms that his gifts and interest lie now in his 
power to make statements as precise as he wishes, yet liable to end- 
less modification (some of it no doubt put in to tease, for there is 
still a bit of a tease behind the professorial manner) ; his propositions 
lead us a dance, and often turn themselves into queries not so much 
in his own mind — with its bewildering array of certainties, like a set 
of conjuror’s masks — as in his readers’. He is a true learned humanist, 
a man who has read Kierkegaard in a New York bar and somehow 
put the two together; to his knowledge of the knowledge of the ages 
he adds the doubts and the vocabulary of this age. Many of his 
poems might be compared to the musical form of theme and varia- 
tions. Yet upon a huge variety of ideas he imposes his own vision and 
technique, the long sentences, the baffling impersonations, the 
moments of grinning self-parody, the trick of now and then coming 
out with something amazingly simple, as if he were surprised and 
delighted at his luck, at no one’s having thought of it before. 


Looking up at the stars, I know quite well 
That, for all they care, I can go to hell, 
But on earth indifference is the least 

We have to dread from man or beast. 
How should we like it were stars to burn 
With a passion for us we could not return? 
If equal affection cannot be, 

Let the more loving one be me. 


Several of the poems in this book have appeared over here in maga- 
zines, notably ‘Goodbye to the Mezzogiorno’, a good example of 
Auden’s grand-discursive manner, funny, moving, and pleasurable 
because the experience it starts from — the sensuous, necessary, 
blessed Mediterranean — is one we 


Out of a gothic North, the pallid children 
Of a potato, beer-or-whiskey 
Guilt-culture. ... 
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can share in, its arguments and memories such as we should like for 
ourselves. In contrast, ‘Dame Kind’, an intellectual show-piece, is less 
acceptable, perhaps because the theme on which it offers variations is 
too enigmatic, the slapped-down jokes too facetious, the contrasts of 
language (between racy vernacular and exuberant baroque) too 
much insisted on. I preferred the more digestible conversational 
lyrics, like that quoted above, or ‘Walks’, in which Frost and the 
metaphysicals walk hand in hand. 

The vers d’occasion includes some limericks and clerihews: if few of 
these achieve classic status (most of them are perhaps just a shade 
too clever), the lines addressed to the late lamented Canon Jenkins 
of Christ Church are not to be faulted; they, and some couplets on 
Mozart, show Auden to be as much a master of the style of Pope as 
he showed himself to be, twenty years ago (in Letters from Iceland) of 
the style of Byron. Among the many mantles he assumes with ease 
is that of the late Ronald Knox. And in the middle of the book are 
a set of fifty linked prose statements, arguing the philosophic implica- 
tions of writing a poem on the theme ‘I love you’, which show him 
wearing another mantle (and it fits him better than it would most) - 
that of Coleridge. 

There is nothing of the chameleon about William Plomer. As 
much master of the concrete as Auden is of the abstract, he is always 
and only his single self. Light verse? Yes, except that the term sug- 
gests an afternoon off, the man who usually wears braces putting 
on a belt: with Plomer it’s always afternoon, with the hint of a 
reticent evening melancholy coming on. He has extended the comic 
ballad, the humorous lyric, the elegant elegy, to the limits of which 
they can be conceived to be capable, yet never stretches the form 
out of shape (though occasionally he plays some wicked little tricks 
with metre). Nor is he to be thought of as an off-beat Betjeman: for 
Betjeman’s values and attitudes are known at the start of each poem, 
and the poem doesn’t modify them; there are technical pleasures 
but no moral surprises, which, in varying degrees, is true of any poet 
who has ever written in Punch. But Plomer has the rare quality of 
disconcertingness. Many of his poems start off in a mildly silly 
fun-and-games spirit, only to finish on a note of the bizarre or the 
truly shocking (“The Flying Bum’, the one about the vegetarians in 
an air-raid, is an example of what I mean). And he is one of the few 
poets who have successfully handled fantasy: the central-European 
refugee translated in a mushroom field, the English society girl who 
bathes herself to death in nineteenth-czentury Ostend, are perhaps 
the best. Though he likes the weird and gruesome (sometimes for 
their own sake, for he can never resist a curious anecdote) he has a 
deep and tender fascination for all who are at odds with convention, 
the silly round, the fake and the vicious. 

But he isn’t ‘just funny’. In“The Bungalows’, one of his best poems, 
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and the one that best contrasts him with Betjeman, he dares to posit 
some possible good in our suburban demi-semi-paradise. And to 
illustrate his verbal felicity I'll quote, not from one of the well- 
known ballads, but the conclusion of his ‘Elegy on Anthony 
Butts’: 

And so when sickness sapped his life away, 

Weak, wasted, waxen, risen from the dead, 


He clothed his bones, and turning from his last, 
His doctor-haunted bed, 


He worked for war, who hated war, and died. 

The blind or seeing hand that shoots or steers 

Is nerved with hope: so was that active head 
Through all these murderous years. 


As in a waste of seas the cruising shark 

Follows a raft, and never turns aside, 

Death followed him. But love was following too, 
Was with him when he died. 


So, if you want to be reminded of the possibilities of the English 
language in the age of the advertisement and the White Paper; buy 
Plomer, buy Auden, and stop saying all the pleasure has gone out of 


poetry. It’s already been a good year. + ae ‘nelle 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY. Selected Criticism 1916-57. Introduced by 
Richard Rees. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


Twenty-five years ago, Murry was described as ‘the best hated 
literary man in the country’. He had been privately adored as often 
as he was detested, but his public persona, with its constant “barings 
of the soul’, had obscured his real merits, and the general opinion 
then was that the ‘Murry-go-round’ had gone on too long. The 
publication of Sir Richard Rees’s admirable anthology of his critical 
writing, and the kindly lapse of time, enable his work to be seen in 
perspective, and the general opinion now seems to be that he was 
one of the best English literary critics of this century. 

He had a great many gifts and an equally formidable bundle of 
weaknesses and it is interesting to observe how he managed to make 
the best of both. His intellectual qualifications were high. An excel- 
lent classical education, wide and discriminating reading, and a 
genuine love of and response to beauty in any form were reflected in 
his style which, at its best, is both precise and distinguished. His 
weakness was a passion for general ideas which he was not always able 
to handle, and a taste for abstractions which obscured rather than 
illuminated the problems he was trying to solve. He had, moreover, 
as Sir Richard points out, been overcrammed as a child by ambitious 
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parents so that his mind ‘was in the condition of a musical instru- 
ment in which certain strings are overstrained’. He was also a 
journalist of slender means whom circumstances constrained to write 
a book a year for forty years. Too often, the effect was to produce in 
his writings a flatness and a discordance which degenerated into 
bathos. 

It was, however, the nature of his personality which gave his 
criticism its special characteristics. He was, he said himself, ‘a victim 
of his own non-entity who wanted not to write but to be’, and who 
‘was compelled to substitute an intelligence for an individuality if I 
was to credit myself with individuality at all’. He was utterly devoid 
of intuition about what other human beings were feeling or thinking, 
‘an animal with only four senses’, wrote Lawrence, ‘— the real sense of 
touch missing’, and wisely advised him to concentrate on literature 
rather than life. Sooner or later everyone of his intimates exclaimed: 
‘I don’t understand you’, when what they invariably meant was 
‘You don’t understand me.’ Yet the imagination which he seemed 
unable or unwilling to exercise in personal relationships was de- 
ployed to effect in his own, personal brand of literary criticism. 
Virginia Woolf once called him ‘the most intellectual of all modern 
critics’ — to which he replied to Katherine Mansfield: ‘Whatever I 
am, I am not an intellectual critic at all. It is true I try to give my 
views an intellectual statement, because that is the only method I 
have. If I was a born writer, I should express myself in your way... . 
My test is extremely simple. If a work awakes a profound response 
in me, then I sit up and try to find out what it is that is working on 
me. In other words I am an absolutely emotional critic. What may 
seem intellectual is only my method of explaining the nature of the 
emotion.’ And five years later, in Discoveries : *. . . I believe that criti- 
cism is a personal affair . . . on what attracts and excites and fasci- 
nates us and in pursuit of our own completion, in obedience, if you 
like, to our own secret rhythm which we must all have if our work is 
to be vital at all—on that alone we shall have something to say 
worth hearing.’ 

Because of his own ‘non-entity’, Murry needed to be absorbed to 
the point of obsession and since he was unable to absorb himself in 
life he turned to the dead writers with whom he could identify 
himself most completely. His choice was not accidental. He was, in a 
sense, a poet manqué, and the poetry he valued most was what he 
called ‘the spontaneous utterances of the individual being’ — the 
poetry, in fact, of imagination. ‘Always I found myself driven back 
to the pure poets — to Shakespeare, Keats and in our day Tchekhov’, 
and so Keats became ‘the voice of my own life speaking to me’, and 
his absorption so complete that ‘lost in a re-examination of Keats for 
weeks and weeks . . . he completely forgot that he was editor of a 
monthly review close to another publishing day.’ ‘You like not me,’ 
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Lawrence wrote to him towards the end of his life, ‘but the idol of 
your imagination’ — and idols of his imagination were precisely what 
the authors he loved most became. He wrote about them as though 
he were some sort of avatar. 

The rewards of this passionate and intensive concentration, the 
understanding derived from having gone in ‘the same steps as the 
author’ are strikingly revealed in this anthology. We can never really 
know another human being, alive or dead, and if the dead authors 
in whose steps Murry trod could utter they would doubtless repu- 
diate him in the same terms as Lawrence — but not, I think, com- 
pletely. 

In 1953 Murry confided to his Journal the certainty, qualified by 
innumerable parentheses, that art was nothing in comparison to his 
own personal happiness. He had sacrificed whatever creative talent 
he possessed in a search for integrity. And yet it was not wholly a 
sacrifice, for criticism as he wanted to practise it depended on values 
— a ‘determination of what is good for man. . . and I had to find out’. 
It does not invalidate his achievement to say that what he was really 
looking for was ‘what was good for him’, and it is the special merit of 
Sir Richard Rees’s selection to remind us how much of it is good for 
us. WILLIAM HUGHES. 


THE MACDONALD SISTERS. By A. W. Baldwin, Earl Baldwin of 
Bewdley. (Peter Davies. 30s.) 


THE ART OF RUDYARD KIPLING. By J. M. S. Tompkins. 
(Methuen. 25s.) 


It is one of the vagaries of the book trade that The Macdonald Sisters 
has had to wait for publication until 1960; whereas Professor Car- 
rington’s authorized biography of Rudyard Kipling had appeared 
five years earlier. This has had the effect, in as far as a consistent 
narrative is concerned, of summarily shoving the cart before the 
horse: for all the new and important family material is given to us 
now, out of context, as it were; instead of offering, as by all normal 
standards it should have done, a most delightful entrée en matiére for 
the very full and substantial biography of the remarkable family 
that is herein introduced to us. Of the eleven children born to George 
Macdonald and his wife, Hannah Jones, Alice became the mother of 
Rudyard Kipling; Georgina married Ned Burne-Jones; Agnes 
married a President of the Royal Academy; and Louisa gave birth 
to Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of England. The story of these 
talented wives, as of their husbands, has ably been put together by 
Lord Baldwin; and a very colourful narrative he has made of it all. 
His book is as packed with good things as the richest of all plum- 
puddings. A dish highly to be recommended to connoisseurs of the 
period. 
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It is a fact, and a curious one, that of latter years all the very best 
criticism of the work of Rudyard Kipling has nearly always come 
from the pen of a French writer. Thus, André Maurois’ Magiciens et 
Logiciens (1935) has a whole chapter on Kipling; a book succeeded 
a year later by André Chevrillon’s study, Rudyard Kipling (1936) 
published, this, in the original French. Since that time, however, 
further studies have appeared: and two excellent analyses of Kipling 
are to be found in recently published books by the Frenchman, 
Monsieur Francis Léaud, as well as in the work of Monsieur Louis 
Chaigne, who in his Vie et Oeuvres d’Ecrivains (Volume 2, 1938) has 
devoted a most illuminating chapter to the exploration of Rudyard 
Kipling and all that he stands for. By comparison, alas, English 
critical writings on Kipling have lagged far behind; and here at home, 
we should all be in rags and tatters as compared with our continental 
friends, were it not for one splendid and redeeming figure. This is the 
figure of Miss Tompkins, who, with the most benign of styles allied 
to the shrewdest and most perceptive of criticism has given us what 
is without question the best critical work on Kipling so far written in 
this country. To read the book is at once a tonic and a treat; we 
must all acknowledge our deep indebtedness to this brilliant new 
critic. BETTY MILLER. 


CASANOVA’S CHINESE RESTAURANT. By Anthony Powell. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 

The dance continues. Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant is the fifth of 
Anthony Powell’s Music of Time sequence; a little less funny and 
audaciously inventive than its predecessors, perhaps, but still good 
enough to reduce the average slick contemporary job about a young 
adman’s adventures in the coffee-bar jungle to total insignificance. 
Mr Powell’s recessive narrator, Nicholas Jenkins, is now married 
and becoming increasingly aware of the difficulties of life; though we 
are never told what he looks like, we almost see him visibly ageing. 
It is 1936, when Europe is divided by the Spanish War, and English 
society is, in addition, badly shaken by the Abdication crisis. This 
more sombre note is reflected in Mr Powell’s world: the gayest 
characters are mostly absent, some of them are dead and others 
dying, while the infallibly engaging Widmerpool only makes a token 
appearance. Yet no one is forgotten; the people off-stage are con- 
stantly though casually referred to, and we are given fragments of 
anecdote to preserve our interest. ‘This may seem decidedly artificial, 
an elaborate attempt at recapitulation to keep Mr Powell’s large 
fictive world in being, yet at the same time it is very natural: gossip 
is a stable element in any society, and in the interlocking circles Mr 
Powell describes, drawn from the arts and the lower reaches of the 
Establishment, one imagines that few people would wholly dis- 
appear. In real life stranger conjunctions can occur: only the other 
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day I heard of two men with thesame surname, unrelated yet married 
to two sisters. Mr Powell would certainly reject this as contrived and 
unnecessarily complicated. One should in any case remember that 
casual anecdotal reference has been an integral part of his method 
ever since he published his wonderful first novel, Afternoon Men, in 
1930 (‘Undershaft is still in New York with his Annamese.’ ‘Still 
playing the piano?’ ‘Still playing the piano’). 

Yet though we do not forget Mr Powell’s previous creations, 
Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant provides us with some impressive new 
ones; in particular the sad disgruntled music critic Maclintick and 
his pathological virago of a wife, who are both superbly realized. We 
see both the horror of life together for this ill-matched couple and the 
irresistible comedy which their collisions provide for the detached (if 
somewhat embarrassed) observer. It is all very like life, and it is a 
sign of Mr Powell’s accomplishment that he can convey this double 
element so effectively. Yet it is also in keeping with the more sombre 
atmosphere of this novel that Maclintick finally commits suicide. It 
is a real world that Mr Powell has created, not the timeless dream- 
land of a soap opera, and the characters can fail and grow old and 
die. Yet it is always open to new arrivals, and since the war is only a 
couple of years ahead we must expect some violent changes in the 
pattern, both tragic and gay. Mr Powell’s magnificent comedy may 
become, in places, more serious but it is unlikely to become any the 
less a comedy. BERNARD BERGONZI. 


THE GREATER INFORTUNE. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Peter 
Owen. 15s.) 


When Mr Heppenstall’s first novel — about a blind masseur and 
called The Blaze of Noon — came out in 1939 (at the very end, J think: 
I associate it with the phoney war, and practically every reviewer 
referred to it as a ‘tour de force’, echoing what Elizabeth Bowen, in 
her Foreword, said it wasn’t) I cannot remember being particularly 
struck by the manner in which the memorable matter was pre- 
sented. On reading the novel under review, however, I was so 
immensely struck with the manner — by which I mean the carefully- 
handled, astringent and vivid prose — that I re-read The Blaze of 
Noon and found that a true writer’s craftsmanship was already there. 
Perhaps ‘writing’ has become so sloppy in the intervening years that 
the impact of a love for exactitude and restraint is greater now. 
Mr Heppenstall’s prose is the reverse of sloppy. Clear-cut, pruned 
of all superfluity, almost stark, and full of bright beauties, it rather 
resembles the almond branch he enjoys describing: 

‘I dressed, and we walked out into the garden. This was mani- 
festly the first day of spring. In the little shrubbery at the end of the 
garden a flowering almond whose existence I had not suspected was 
already in bloom. I cut out a single branch and set it in a large 
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Nanking blue jar on the drawing-room floor so that a pattern of thin 
black stems traced itself upon the wall, holding there a number of 
small, pink rosettes ’. 


A large part of The Greater Infortune appeared in a limited edition 
in 1943 under the title of Saturnine. The link between the two titles 
is revealed by the quotation from Alan Leo’s Astrological Manuals on 
the fly-leaf: ‘Saturn is cold, dry and barren; it is the Greater Infor- 
tune; Mars being the Lesser . . .’ It will be remembered that Mr 
Heppenstall’s novel about the war, The Lesser Infortune, came out in 
1953- The change of title is all to the good, as in a way the two 
‘Infortunes’ form one book. The Greater Infortune tells us episodes in 
the life of A. W. Leckie from the autumn of 1938 to December 1940, 
while The Lesser Infortune takes Leckie on until the end of the war. 
Both are told in the first person, by Leckie; and the genius presiding 
over both is Richard St Hilda, ‘of homosexual disposition . . . [his] 
voice was remote, his speech frequently unintelligible. It was as if 
he found words too coarse to express the subtleties of his intention. 
In time, one developed a fairly accurate sense of what he was saying, 
but it was not easy for comparative strangers, and if he asked for 
six lemons in a shop he was as likely as not to be served with four 
bananas.’ 

The Greater Infortune is, as I said, episodic. The author describes it 
as ‘picaresque’. We see Leckie, a basically solitary man, and a 
writer — non-practising for the length of this novel — mostly in 
London but also in a village in Kent, in both of which the pub 
scenes are excellent. Only small things happen on the surface, except 
when Leckie strikes Richard St Hilda owing to a mounting money 
resentment (one of the best sequences in the book) and when his 
wife has their baby (another of the best sequences). But even the 
surface things have their undertones: the falling ceiling at Marginal 
Road links up with Leckie’s horoscope prediction that he will be 
killed by falling masonry; at the Institute of Mystical Science — 
peopled by evocatively thirties types called by such names as Fantl — 
he meets the elusive “Thea’, who symbolises perfection; while the 
evening with his friend Flora Massingham, doing the rounds of 
wrestling matches and seamy dives, is, among other things, the peg 
for the long ‘worm’ conversation, in which the old problem of the 
irreconcilability of man’s physical putrefaction with his noble 
destiny is thrashed out —- with many Heppenstallian turns of the 
screw — and a solution is propounded to love the putrefaction. 

Then there is the flagrantly fantastic, which reveals the affinities 
between Mr Heppenstall and the book’s dedicatee, Muriel Spark: 
the ‘death’ of Richard St Hilda which is only in the mind of Leckie 
who punctiliously administers Extreme Unction with the help of a 
faded Missal (he was once a Catholic) before Richard St Hilda 
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crumbles into powder in his arms; and the ‘death’ of Leckie him- 
self, again only in his own mind (by falling masonry —a tile this time). 
It is the ‘hallucinating’, cheek by jowl with the significant ‘every- 
day’, and all described in meticulous detail, usually down to the 
date and day of the week, that give this novel its surrealist quality. 
The governing principle of normality throughout - among all the 
vivid episodic portraits of ballet girls, cats, queer photographers, 
all-in wrestlers, Effie and her talented children, Pat Mallard and 
many others, and Leckie’s own restless comings and goings, erotic, 
metaphysical or purely domestic — the governing centre of stability 
throughout is Leckie’s wife, Woman rather than a woman. 
BARBARA LUCAS. 


THE EVIDENCE OF LOVE. By Dan Jacobson (Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson. 15s.) 


WHEN THE KISSING HAD TO sTOP. By Constantine Fitzgibbon. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 


FACIAL JUSTICE. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


THE MAGIC BARREL. By Bernard Malamud. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 18s.) 


THE PAINTED LEOPARD. By Peter Greave. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 16s.) 

Most novels about apartheid are compassionate and generous. 
The Evidence of Love is more than that. It shows not only that oppres- 
sion is evil in itself but that it can twist the characters of the oppressed, 
as well as the oppressors. Kenneth Makeer, Mr Jacobson’s hero, is 
a Cape Coloured, light enough in complexion and European enough 
in feature, to pass as white. He is sent to England to study law by an 
eccentric old lady; he falls in love there with a South African white 
girl, but his love is corrupted by deceit — he is afraid to tell her that 
he is coloured — and by a partly resentful wish to triumph over a 
white girl. She learns of his deception, nevertheless they marry. 
Back in South Africa, both are given jail sentences for miscegenation. 
They will have to come back to England, and the education for 
which Kenneth has worked so hard will be no use to his people. The 
despair into which Kenneth falls when he feels that he has betrayed 
both his race and his love, the painful untangling, after that, of his 
feelings, are beautifully done. 

Mr Fitzgibbon’s novel is set about ten years ahead from now. He 
imagines a General Election won by a Labour Party pledged to 
Nuclear Disarmament. The Russians have offered to disarm 
unilaterally and have begun dismantling bases in Poland. Britain 
follows suit and American forces are sent home. Mr Fitzgibbon 
starts off with a lightly satirical picture. The latest rich man’s gadget 
is the fuelless car from America. Politicians, on the wireless, are still 
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making the same old platitudinous speeches. But there are sinister 
glimpses of the Russian High Command and of the life of a former 
British diplomatist, who sold out to the Russians, in a Siberian con- 
centration camp. The Russians are invited by a Prime Minister who 
wants to become dictator to take over Britain under cover of an 
alleged ‘disarmament inspectorate’. Suspicious ‘Fascist warmongers’ 
are rounded up in Hyde Park, which becomes a great concentration 
camp, and quietly ‘liquidated’. In the end, the only place where a 
tiny resistance movement carries on is the mountains of Wales. 
There are amusing and rather catty portraits, of career politicians, 
of a frigid, maternal woman journalist and of her sexy rival, vivid 
descriptions of police violence (Mr Fitzgibbon seems to have a some- 
what obsessive animus about the police), of race riots, of Teddy boys 
on the rampage. There are perhaps too many shifts of tone from light 
comedy and from sometimes slightly sentimental love passages to 
melodramatic violence. But it is the strength of Mr Fitzgibbon’s 
belief in the Russian menace (about the Russians, is he a little like 
Vansittart about the Germans ?) that gives the book its impact; and 
its skill is in working forward from a picture of an often very frivolous 
and rather muddled world, very much our own world, to a very 
grim picture of the success of tyranny. 

Mr Hartley’s fable is set in what remains of England after the 
Third World War. Some of the English have remained in under- 
ground systems of shelters, and have developed a very cruel and 
sinister society, like that of Wells’s Morlocks. The surface inhabitants, 
however, are ruled by an on the whole fairly kindly Dictator, an 
invisible Voice, who addresses them as ‘Patients and Delinquents’, 
and is concerned to encourage conformism and equality, to elimi- 
nate occasions for envy, and to avoid accidents, cruelty, and vio- 
lence. There are three classes, Gammas, Betas, and Alphas. The 
heroine, a failed Alpha called Jael, goes into ecstasies over the ideas 
of power and excellence on a charabanc trip to the ruined tower of 
Ely Cathedral. She organizes a conspiracy against the Dictator, 
based on the ideas of adventurousness and individuality; partly her 
motives are pure personal resentment; after her Ely adventure, she 
has been given a standard Beta face. The dying Dictator finally 
turns out to be a nice and well-meaning old English gentlewoman, 
of the headmistress type, and she hands over the management of 
society to Jael, enjoining her to give the play a happier ending. It 
doesn’t occur to Jael, or to Mr Hartley perhaps, that society might 
manage itself. The little fable, in spite of the sadness of the general 
scene (England is a perpetual March, flowers are extraordinary 
rarities) has an odd, urbane gaiety, and though the tale is allegorical 
(it is our own post-Second-World-War society that Mr Hartley is 
really thinking about) the characters are, thank goodness, not 
‘symbolical’ but genuine, though lightly sketched, human beings. If 
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the tale leaves one a little puzzled in the end, so does the problem of 
equality, too, maybe. 

Mr Malamud works in very different territory. He is concerned 
with private, not public, comedies and tragedies. He is full of pity 
for the humble, for victims of circumstances. There is the penniless, 
dirty old man, hounded out of his garret by a ruthless landlord, who, 
at the end, in a queer, symbolic submission to remorse, drapes him- 
self with a sheet and sinks down on the floor beside the old man, 
becoming a pretended corpse, a real mourner. There is the girl 
who steals sweets from the candy store, day after day, watched 
compassionately by the owner. There is plenty of humour in these 
stories, but compassion is the recurring note. It is a recurring note, 
too, in The Painted Leopard, an account (largely, I understand, based 
on fact) of the anguish of mind of a poor and in a sense outcast 
young Englishman, living in the slums of Calcutta (about the time 
of the hand-over of India to the Indians), who discovers that he has 
got leprosy. He shuts himself up in his squalid room, his meals 
brought by a boy, smoking and brooding, clinging fast to his solitude 
yet hating it. He loves a beautiful, reckless, hopeless girl, who 
moves from one drab affair to another, but always returns to him 
for companionship and sympathy. As a background, there is the 
1946 rioting between Muslims and Hindus; and Mr Greave gives 
a very terrifying description of the sick man, in his lonely, flimsy 
rooms, hearing the roar of the mobs coming nearer and nearer. 
His whole book has a very distinctive personal tone, a sharp and 
moving intensity. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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